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BOSTON COMMON IN JULY. 


Ready for Old Home Week. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ao has a fund of approximately seventy- 
five thousand dollars—of which the city 
council appropriated one-third, and corporations, 
firms and private individuals contributed the 
rest—for its Old Home Week. The week will 
be crowded with observances and events that 
will keep everybody busy. Special features of 
the celebration, which begins July 28th and 
closes August 3d, have already been made 
familiar by the newspapers. For convenience 


of reference the general program for the week | 


is given: 

SunpAy, July 28th— Founders’ day: 
special religious services in the churches; band 
concert on the Common. 

MonpDaAY, July 29th— Patriots’ day : mass- 
meeting of patriotic societies in Mechanics 
Hall, afternoon; reception in the evening ; dedi- 
cation of historical tablet on School Street. 

TuEsDAY, July 30th—Home-Comers’ day: 
muster and play-out of New England veteran 
firemen; public meeting in Symphony Hall; 
open-air horse-show and races; dedication of 
new Cambridge Bridge; special observances in 
the various suburbs; Fairbanks family reunion ; 
reception on board the frigate Constitution. 

WrpDNESDAY, July 3ist— New England 
day : civie and trades parade; banquet to visit- 
ing governors, mayors, and other distinguished | * 
guests. 

THuRSDAY, August ist— Massachusetts 
day: automobile parade; fishermen’s race; 
athletic games on the Common; reunion of old- 
time baseball players; orchestral concert; eve- 
ning electrical parade. 

FRIDAY, August 2d— Women’s day : 
tions by various women’s organizations ; 
dren’s entertainment; wheelmen’s outing. 

SatruRDAY, August 3d— Military day: 
mobilization and parade of the state militia ; | go 
rowing regatta; yacht races; centennial anni- 
versary celebration in Brighton; amateur ath- 
letics. 

Although Faneuil Hall or the Old State-House 
might be named by some admirers, it is probable 
that with few exceptions natives or strangers, 
recalling typical places in Boston, would think 
first of the Common. On the front-cover page, 
therefore, as appropriate to Old Home Week, 
The Companion presents two pictures of this 
famous spot. One photograph was taken from a 
point near the West Street entrance, and shows 
the State-House in the distance. The other, 
from nearly the same point, shows the upper 
end of Lafayette Mall, along Tremont Street. 

& 
Gs in a rowboat on the Housatonic River, 
with mosquitoes only for attendants, a Con- 
necticut girl and a young man from Massachu- 
setts were married recently at midnight. They 
had been married once before, on the same 
evening, at the home of the bride; but after the 
ceremony the minister discovered that the license 
had been taken out in an adjoining town. The 
only way to legalize the marriage was to repeat 
it in that town, so the minister rowed the 
liappy pair across the boundary-line, and once 
more performed his agreeable duty.. Then they 
all went home to a real wedding-break fast. 
& 
\fermont, like other states, has laws requiring 
the erection and maintenance of guide-posts 
on country roads. Like other states, it has 
some officials who disregard the laws, and the 
attorney-general has been asking his assistants 
to investigate in every section, and when they 
find selectmen who have been remiss in this 
particular, to present evidence to the grand 
jury. This seems a businesslike movement 
toward reform, and tourists, the chief sufferers 
from the absence of guide-posts, will heartily 
approve it. The regrettable thing is that the 
energetic attorney-general is not able to prose- 
cute the careless selectmen easily to be found in 
five other states. * 


oo" citizens will pant after a fire-engine and 
joyfully waste time to watch a holiday bon- 
fire, and the managers of a seaside resort near 
Boston probably forecasted what would happen 
when they announced that they had secured the 
right to burn the old government dry dock, 
which had outlasted its usefulness, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. They were not dis- 
appointed. The structure was three hundred 
and sixty feet long and one hundred and ten 
feet wide, and contained millions of feet of 
heavy timber; and so substantially was it put 
together that after it had blazed for six hours 
the frame still stood. Great sheets of flame 
shot up ‘‘hundreds of feet,’’ say the admiring 
reporters. The beacon of fire and smoke was 
visible far out at sea. Meanwhile enterprise 
was meeting its adequate reward. Some twenty 
thousand persons paid for the precious privilege 
of seeing the thing burn. 


os 
"—* in our ashes live their wonted fires,’’ 
and a venerable lady from Brooklyn, who 
has been making her annual visit to grand- 
children in Derby, Connecticut, seems to have 
kept very much alive the strength, courage and 


recep- 
chil- 





| should break ! 








vivacity of youth. On August 31st she will be 
one hundred and seven years old, but on a day 
in July she enjoyed a sail on the river in the 
morning, and then went for an automobile ride 
in the afternoon. ‘‘When two miles from home,”’ 
the reporter adds, ‘‘the automobilists were 
caught in a thunder-storm. Mrs. Hunt, the 
old lady, was opposed to seeking shelter, and 
urged the chauffeur to run the car faster. Al- 
though the lightning was particularly vivid, 
Mrs. Hunt was not perturbed. She remarked 
that she never had felt timid in thander-storms, 
and she did not purpose to begin now.”’ It | 
would be a pity to get into a bad habit at berg 
age of one hundred and six. 


* ¢ 


“RELL.” 


te may see him any day about the stock- 
yards at South Omaha, strutting back and 
forth among his admirers, stopping now and 
then to chew a luscious newspaper, or to nibble 
at a stray tin can. Apparently he is only an 
ordinary long-haired, disreputable goat. No 
four letters more accurately describe him than 
those of his name. But as a matter of fact, 
‘*Bill’’ is a living proverb. All the wisdom the 
human race has accumulated in its ages, and 
has put into maxims about sheep and goats, 
Bill sums up in his single career. 


‘*Like lambs to the slaughter,’’ ‘the sheep 
from the goats,’’ ‘‘follow like sheep’’—one says 
them every day ; but Bill more than says them 
—he does them. Bill, in fact, in spite of his 

tship, is a bell-wether by. profession, and 

= leads flock after flock of sheep through the 
pe as simply as if he were a precinct | ,, 
’ bringing his voters to the polls. 

ee yo of sheep has its natural leader, 
and follows him —- But when the ues 
trains of stock pull in at the city yards, afte 
days and — of bumping and rushing re 

strange no leaders of the flocks are as 

frightened rr their followers. Released from 
the cars, they rush about frantically, and are 
almost im ible to drive. So every packing- 
house at the big yards keeps a trained sheep or 
goat—and it is — a goat, sad to say, who 
thus plays traitor to his cousins—to take com- 
mand of the new arrivals. 

bs my is bay job. In the forenoon of every 

When his stand near the unloading pens. 
Wi anh ieaalied upon to lead a flock he hastens 
to join the frightened animals, goes about among 
them, rubs noses with them, and gets quickly 
acquainted. Without ado he assures them that 
he is their long-lost friend and natural leader. 
Then with a A gyn ‘*bla-at’’ to call atten- 
tion to himself, he places himself in the lead and 
general along’ the chute toward the pens. Asa 

, the flock follows without hesita- 
ee: but i rey > we Nga pore about, returns 
r acquain' goes on again. 

‘(a leading many 

ing, traitorous} , to the 


ay flocks ev 
door of ee killin ete When have 
all m taken thither, his task is done for the 


day, and Bill can ramble away to join his friend 
Dick, who has a similar job for the next house, 
or Tommy, who at bell-wether farther along 


Pal the men ‘teow the old goat and make a 
great pet of him. He goes about the factories 
at his own notion, and is petted and fed as he | m 
foes But, like all traitors, he will come to a 

d end—for there will be a day at last when 
the gates will not open to release him from the 
killing-pen, and Bill will have to go with his 
followers, hideless, hangi neck down 
from an iron trolley, over lo 
dust-covered floor, to the chilli 
all the rest have gone. 


-rooms where 
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SECURED BY STRINGS. 


he drainage of New Orleans was for many 

years surface drainage; and during heavy 
rainfalls, when the wide and deep gutters on 
each side of the street were swollen with water, 
stepping-stones were provided, by means of 
which one could cross the street. 
cences of Bishops and Archbishops’? Bishop 
Potter tells an amusing story connected with 
these stepping-stones. 


“*T happened to be in New Orleans,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘during the session of the diocesan con- 
vention, and after dining with Bishop Wilmer, 
was asked to accompany him to an_ evening 
session of the convention. It was a wild nigh 
the rain descending in torrents, and as we 
the church we were obliged to ved — street, 
ongon the gutters on stepping 

started to do this, bu ales! the ‘bishop 

missed his footing, and literally disappeared in 
the flood. So soon as was possible I seized 
him and dragged him out, drenched and drip- 
ing, of course, and without a dry stitch on 


Me You must go home, sir, and change your 
clothes!’ I exclaimed 

** “Not at all,’ answered the bishop. ‘It is 
too late for that; and, moreover, I must 2 
my annual address this eveni ae borrow 
from the neighborhood what 

**So we hurried on to the aa -room, where 
the bishop removed his dripping garments, and 
put on such as his courteous neighbors provided. 

‘*Their color and shape were not material, 
for, over all, the bishop was to wear his robes : 
but their size involved a very serious sroblem, 
for the average Southerner was slim an slender 
of figure, while the bishop’s girth was portly 
and considerable. However, by some simple 
ae we overcame this difficulty, and 
secured his trousers and other nether garments 
by a contrivance of loops of string which 
girthed him sufficiently for any ordinary emer- 


gene 

‘Yes, but not for an extraordinary emergency ! 
The bishop delivered his address from a plat- 
form. With every moment more 
impassioned, his action more vehement, the 
movements of his swaying re more pro- 
nounced, until I found myself watching him 
in a cold perspiration, and anticipating with 
horror the dreaded moment when a string 
Fortunately, it didn’t.’’ 
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Seminary, Military School, 


Academy for Boys. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
es for opie e or scientific and medical schools, 

ratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


td Ce 2 athlete t re mile ane L- htawa: 
wloigey, Aer H. SAWYER, A.M. Srincipal. 


Williston Seminary, 


Pre 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Compani Bost: 



















. Mass. 











Worcester, 


State Normal School, “2% 


For the See pe preparation of teachers for the 

public schools. assed facilities for practice- 

hi under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing 
r 





New ian aa “School of Gain 


307 York §St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for pre ering teachers of ysi- 
cal “raining. Course in Pas and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 


, University 





of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci , pochanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Chem! istry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

ective courses in Languages, Sciences, 


Ww 
History,ete. Mili 1. Necessary expenses 
ghoutdete pear. Poesy Radia ows, Pres. ,Orono,Me. 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Military Academy | 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS. Special 
department in separate building for quite young boys. 


COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 





schools. Tuition and use of 
Examinations for admission Septemb 10th and 11th. 
Certificates in all required subj ects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance 
nation Board may be ace opted in place of exam- 
ination. For catalogue giving full information address 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 82d year begins Sept. 30 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


.—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, PHILIP 
Le Wm. M, PAXTON, Drawing and Painting ; 
iy Ratz, Poneting ; PHILIP HALE, Anatomy; . 
rt oy ve. DepesSment of = 4 
R, Director. a 
sn Scholarsht ey Kmbien, 
Gardner, B Free Scholarships. Prizes 
in money awarded in E~ department. For seculors 
and terms address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOK 











COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary an ospital. pwents-en year opens 
September isth. Ample oo a in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, MAss. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 

eaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and iene ers of pumaten, Fe For ar- 
ticulars address Prof. F. RER, Jamaica 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


One of Maine’s leading preparatory schools. Aca- 
demic work only. osp her es for any college. Clean 
Christian, home atmos ere. Healthful climate. bean’ 
tiful scenery. Electric lights. Moderate terms. 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mace, ae ee? training for college 
and busin :. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Large + "Outdest life emphasize 


Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 

74th year. An ideal location. perough ft fo fit for college or 

business =. —"- a nok st moral and 

spiritual tra 200 per year. seer for catalogue. 

REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 














TZ LEREM 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 
Boston Institute, 120 Boylston St., Boston. Framing- 
py b= 4 ya - South Framingham. , Mass. Catalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every gre ee of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information + 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


Ghe Colby Academy, 
New London, N.H. 

Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 

teachers. boratories. Library. Athletic field. 


Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical school, busi- 











ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $172. Fifty-fifth year. Catalogue. 


J. O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 











WALTHAM WNEW-CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Home echoes for pant of all ages, with bee] 

instruction and best for college and technical 

— Girls’ home > and boys’ home new, commodi- 


us, fire-proof, with single rooms. Ample recreation 
vounde, retired location Cy ural scenery. 
groan catalogue apply to Benj. Worcester altham, Mass. 


GODDARD SEMINARY. 








1 and Gollege | Ere aratory 
Cou Special courses in Art, M ocution. 
Modern. buildi e TT oy In tl the heart of 


the Green Mountains ‘he endowment reduces cost 
to $170 a year. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt. 





Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture 


and Landscape-Gardening taught in strong 
collegiate courses by best instructors; most 
modern equipment. Correspondence invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 





HARTFORD 10 HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF GENERAL 

TRAINING with special instruction in 
massage. Exceptionally equipped residenc 

Miss Lauder Sutherland, Pete. Hartford, Ct. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 
Located _ on te shores of Buzzards Ba; 
onal. $825 per year. For information 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 


Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. ae, 2908. pay ta 
Music and Business C 


Pees, oy lormal, Art, 

ine ug buildings, ealthy location, two. hours from Port Port- 
land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue; 
mention this paper. REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Term Opens the First Monday in October. 
Nine months’ prepar aratory and three years’ training in 
all departmen ng, under qualified teachers. 
Graduates fitted Ay ositions in any field of Nursing. 
six months elective work. Apply to the Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TO YOUNG MEN DESIRING 
TO LEARN THE MACHINIST’S 
OR IRON-MOLDER’S TRADE! 

Our apprenticeship system affords good 
opportunities for young men mechanically 
inclined, 16 to 18 years of age, to thoroughly 
learn the above trades. For further in- 
formation address Box 29, Providence, R.1. 

State Age and Nationality. 





. Coeduca- 
dress, 
































39th Year begins September 26th. 


a 


Pamphlets giving terms of 
examination papers, and full information oncerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had o 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 














For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies preparatory for college or 
Mus! en Are, Ecce tion. Beauti- 
fully located amid the Soot-h ills of the White 
Mountains, the all the natural advan- 
es of high clevation. pure air and water. 
a sy 900.000 on contains shower baths 
ball cage. Separate dormitories for 
young men and women. 
he terms very moderate. 
booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 





Endowment makes 
For catalogue and 














Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
os S 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 



























bBRADFORD DURFEE TEXTILE SCHOOL 
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Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. J. W. B 





* Fall River » Mass # 
Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 
them eventually to fill good-paying positions, 
such as Managers of Carding, Gonng 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing Departments 
of Textile Mills; the height of their ambition 
being to Senon Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. The same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 


Remember that the textile field is not 
ailey, Principal. 
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“Cyrus therefore went up, 
taking with him Tissa- 
phernes as a friend ” 





not drowned there, for 
we were so bundled up 
that for a moment or two we 
could do nothing but wallow in 
water over head and shoulders ; 
and to this day 1 do not quite 
know how we got out. 

I suppose that we clung some- 
how to the stakes of the sled, 
and that the two horses gained 
foothold and hauled us ashore. 

Addison had kept his hold 
of our precious valise. But we were wet to 
our skins, and in that bitterly cold wind and 
snow it seemed as if our teeth would chatter out. 

Our situation was so bad that, with night 
coming on, we gave up all hope of reaching 
Larue’s camps that afternoon, and bade our 
driver, Dubois, put in at the first habitation 
he came to. This chanced to be two log shanties 
in the woods, a little way above the Grandmere 
Falls, where a French family named Bubier 
and four or five other Frenchmen who boarded 
with them were manufacturing shingles. 

In response to our hails, these habitants 
swarmed to the door and greeted us most hos- 
pitably, with many voluble expressions of pity 
for our plight. Our coats were so stiff that we 
had to be helped off the sled. 

The two low shanties adjoined each other, 
and were connected by a doorway. In each 
one was a fireplace, blazing bright and hot. 

Never did fire look more inviting! Up to one 
of these fireplaces we rushed, and there, as close 
as we could get, we stood and steamed. 

The other shanty was occupied by the French- 
woman and her family. There was a child 
three or four years old, sick of croup. The little 
chap came toddling in where we were, his voice 
very husky; but his mother soon came in and 
recaptured him, with many polite little apologies 
for him. We learned that these people often 
entertained Jumbermen. Numbers of them were 
coming and going. 

A little later the woman gave us hot venison 
stew, also a hasty pudding of corn-meal with 
molasses—delightfully heating stuff! 

But a fresh anxiety had fallen on us. We 
were concerned as to the condition of the paper 
money in our valise; for water was running 
out of it. We were afraid the bills would turn 
to puip, stick together and prove a loss. Yet 
we felt loath to open the valise there before all 
those strangers in that wild country. 

lt seemed best to do so, however, and after 
we had eaten, Addison drew forth the packages 
of bills, separating them carefully, and then 
made an effort to spread them out on the hearth 
and dry them. Follins sat warming his feet, 
grinning at the performance. 

**Well, 1 don’t know what’ll come of this!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘There are some queer-looking 
people round here. I hope they are honest !’’ 

Under pretense of drying my overcoat, I held 
it up between Addison and the persons in the 
other shanty. But the ruse did not serve very 
well. Our hosts saw what we were doing; I 
knew it by the hush that suddenly fell on their 
conversation and the low exclamations which 
we heard. They were obviously astonished at 
sight of such piles of bills. 

We felt uncomfortable; yet it was necessary 
to look to the money; and Addison went on 
separating and drying the bills until he thought 
they would do to put back in the valise. This 
occupied us for as much as an hour. 

The Frenchman, Bubier, came in several times 
to replenish the fire. Despite the thick snow- 
Storm, too, as many as twelve men came to the 
place during the evening, among them an Irish- 
man whom the Bubiers called MacKinnon. 

This man presently came in to speak with 
us. He seemed a pleasant fellow, very intelli- 
gent; and we entered into conversation with 
him. He had come up from Three Rivers that 
afternoon, he said, to fetch a priest to a lumber- 

amp just across the river, where a man had 
been crushed at a ‘‘landing’’ of logs. He talked 
for an hour or two, and then as the storm was 
very bad, he decided to remain overnight. From 
him we learned that the men up at the lumber- 
camp had stopped work and were threatening 
Larue on account of their wages. ’ 

But meanwhile | had grown sleepy. Follins 
and Addison, too, could hardly keep their eyes 
open. Bubier came in, spoke to Follins, and by 
signs informed us that we could sleep in a bunk 
across the end of the shanty. Follins at once 
turned in; Addison and I also lay down with 
our clothes on, and took the valise between us. 

‘Now we had better not both go to sleep 
here at once,’’ Addison whispered. ‘‘You try 
to keep awake an hour and then wake me.’’ 


¢ | T is a wonder we were 















“Well, I’l try,’? 1 whispered back; but 1/ That roused me at once. 


| out,’’ he replied. 





os A CANADIAN ANABA S/S 





) *IN * THREE + PARTS + PART -TWO. 





was hardly more than half-awake. I did 
try hard for some time. Presently Follins 
got up to put on his moccasins, muttering 
that his feet were so cold he could not go to 
sleep. ‘*This is an awful storm,’’ he said. 
‘*Hear the wind and snow !’’ 

‘*‘Do you suppose that we can get up to 

Larue’s camps in the morning?’’ I asked him. 





‘‘Not with our sled till the road is broken 


THERE WAS NO 


**l’ve been thinking it over. 
As soon as it is light in the morning, I guess I 
will borrow Dubois’s snow-shoes and go on 
ahead up to the camps. It is a straight road 
along the river, they say. I’ll go up there and 
tell Larue you are coming with the money. 
That may pacify the men and stop the row. 
I’m used to walking on snow-shoes.’’ 

I remember dissuading him. ‘*‘ You had better 
keep with us,’’ I said. ‘*We may want you to 
help us get through the drifts.’’ 

For reply he began to snore. Addison, too, 
was asleep. By a great effort I roused again, 
and sat up in the bunk. From where I was | 
I could look through the opening into the other | 
shanty, where a light was still burning beside | 
a bed. The Frenchwoman was tending her | 
sick child, singing low to it, to get it to sleep. | 
And that was about the last I remember. 

When I waked it was broad daylight. Bubier 
was at the fireplace, putting wood on the fire. | 
He glanced toward the bunk, and as I stirred he 
laughed good-humoredly and said something in | 
French which I did not understand. Then he | 
pointed to the snow outside, ran on a bit more 
in French, shook his head, laughed again, and | 
went out. I had been so sound asleep that at | 
first I hardly knew anything. Addison lay 
there, still asleep, but had rolled away from me. | 
The Irishman, too, was asleep at the farther | 
end of the bunk. But Follins was gone—and 








of starting out early for the camps. 


I now thought of the money, and felt under | suddenly stopped, looked at him, then at us, | 


the blankets for the valise, but did not find it. 
Had Follins taken it 





| mean !’” 


with him up to Larue? No, surely not 
without telling me! I shook Addison. 
‘* Wake up!’’ I whispered. ‘‘ Where’s 
that valise? Have you moved it?’’ 
Addison sat up, blinking, then stared at 
me. ‘‘What did you say?” he muttered. 
**The valise,’”’ I whispered. ‘‘What have 
you done with that valise?’’ 
**I don’t know,’’ he said, as if dazed. ‘‘I 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


VALISE THERE! 


He jumped 
There was 


haven’t done anything with it.’’ 
up and stripped off the blankets. 
no valise there! 
I looked at Addison; he stared at me. 
**Couldn’t you keep awake just one hour?’’ 


| he exclaimed. 


‘One hour!’’ I retorted. ‘‘All night, you 
But such a sickening sense of loss 
and self-reproach came over me as I can never 


| describe, followed quickly by anger and a deter- 


mination to recover our property. 
We waked the Irishman without ceremony, 


looked him over, and asked if he had seen our | 


valise. The fellow was astonished, then indig- 

nant. He was a good-hearted fellow, however, 

and soon came round to sympathize with us. 
Just then Bubier came in with wood to re- 


| plenish the fire; and MacKinnon, who could | 


speak a little French, opened on him with all 
his Celtic batteries. 

Bubier was clearly astonished, and went off 
in spasms of Canadian French. Madame Bubier 
| came running in, open-eyed. Other French 
faces appeared at the doorway between the | 
camps, among them that of our driver, Dubois ; 
and excitable tongues began to clatter. The men 
}ran to and fro, like distracted ants. They 
| argued, they exclaimed, working up to well-nigh | 
shouting pitch. 

Meanwhile, the little sick boy, in red flannel, 


| had slid out of his bed and came barefoot in 
it now came into my mind that he had spoken | where we were. Even this child began to talk | Addison said to him. 


}as fast as any of them, at which the older ones 


and burst forth in another gale of exclamations. 
The Irishman stood listening. ‘‘What are 


they saying now?”’ Addison 
asked him. 
“The boy says,’’ replied 


MacKinnon, ‘‘ that the man 
who came with you last night 
went out of here early this 
morning, while all the rest of 
us were asleep, and that he had 
something under his coat!’ 
That put a new complexion 
on everything. Yet even if 
Follins was the thief,— which 
we did not believe,—it was not 
likely that he would be such an 
idiot as to steal the valise there, 
with all that fresh-fallen snow 
One could have tracked even a 










on the ground! 
rat that morning. 

Yet we all ran out to look for his tracks, and 
found them leading off up the winter road. 
But others, on snow-shoes, were already astir 
along that road, coming and going. Dubois, 
however, was able to single out the tracks of 
his own snow-shoes made by Follins. 

‘*I know dem ver’ well by de leetle ring on 
de tail of one of dem,’’ he said. ‘‘See vere dis 
leetle round mark in de snow show him.’’ 

Dubois then went on to tell us that on his 
way down from Lake St. John, the week 
before, one of his sled dogs had gnawed off the 
rawhide thong which bound in the frame of 
this right-foot snow-shoe at the tail. He had 
replaced the thong by driving a little iron ring 
from one of his trap chains on over the end of 
the tail to hold the snow-shoe frame from coming 
apart. They were narrow shoes, three feet and 
a half in length, such as Indians and French 
coureurs-de-bois use, having ‘‘tails’’ a foot 
long. ‘The webs were of strands cut from tanned 
caribou hide, woven close and tight. In the 
light snow one could see the print of every mesh. 

Addison and I wanted to start off at once 
after Follins, and urged Dubois to hitch up his 
tandem. The Frenchman wished first to feed 
the horses and get breakfast; but we got off in 
thirty minutes. The fiery little French horses 
were rested, if not fully fed. They went at a 
run for a mile or two, plunging knee-deep and 
plastering us with soft snowballs. 

We had come to think that Follins had taken 
the valise and money to carry it to Larue the 
sooner. That now seemed the most reasonable 
surmise, for his tracks could be traced among 
the others, going up the road. We felt angry with 
him for such an officious, unwarranted act. 

‘* But that’s just like Follins,” Addison 
remarked. ‘‘He probably meant all right.’’ 

We followed rapidly on for four miles, and 
came presently to where the winter road crossed 
a large brook on a new bridge of round spruce 
logs. Just before crossing this bridge we saw 
where the snow-shoe tracks of two men had 
come out of the woods on the north side and 
gone along the road toward the lumber-camps. 

‘*Two hunters, I suppose,’’ Addison re- 
marked. ‘‘ Been out early after deer, perhaps.’’ 
That was all we noticed about the two tracks. 
But Dubois pulled up, and I saw him bend 
down from his seat, scrutinizing them sharply. 

‘*Dey be Lac St. Jean snow-shoes,’’ he said. 
‘‘T know de cut of dem snow-shoe ver’ well ;’’ 
and his eye followed these tracks among the 
other tracks. ‘‘By gar!’’ he cried, suddenly. 
‘“‘Dey be my own snow-shoe, hein! See dat 
leetle ring-mark dere !’’ and jumping down, he 
gave the reins to me and ran back. 

**But, Dubois,’’ Addison said, ‘those tracks 
coming out of the woods cannot be your shoes. 
Follins is wearing your shoes. He came straight 
up the road and has gone on.”’ 

‘*But see dis mark of de leetle ring!’’ ex- 
claimed Dubois, in much excitement. ‘‘Dat 
my snow-shoe, ver’ sure. 

**And,”’ he cried, in still greater excitement, 
‘dese men dat come out of de woods dey both 
wear my snow-shoe! Dis same leetle mark in 
both tracks! What you t’ink of dat, eh?’’ 

We could not help laughing. It seemed so 
| wholly impossible, so absurd, that Follins and 
these two other men who had come down out 
wearing Dubois’ 








|of the woods could all be 
snow-shoes at once. 

| **Must be that these other men have got rings 
| on the tails of their snow-shoes, too,’’ Addison 
|said. ‘But let’s hurry on.’’ 

Dubois, however, was not satisfied. He 
wallowed from one trail to the other, where the 
|two men had come out of the woods abreast 
| of each other, examining first the tracks of one, 
|then the other. ‘‘Both dese my snow-shoe! " 
| he cried several times, as we sat holding the 
horses, laughing in spite of our anxiety. 

‘*But don’t you see, Dubois, that can’t be?’’ 
**They couldn’t all have 
|on your shoes !’’ 

** Oui—mais—I don’ know,’’ Dubois said, 
| doubtfully. ‘‘Dat my snow-shoe, for sure.”’ 

We tried to get him to go on. He would not; 





























but wallowed about, scrutinizing every track 
and mark in the snow. 

‘*Maybe all my snow-shoe!’’ he cried. 
‘Maybe all one man!’’ 

**How so?’’ said Addison. 

‘*Maybe him turn de snow-shoe tail forward 
and walk him backward one way. Maybe dis 
man your Meester Folleens,’’ 

‘*What? Follins?’’ lexclaimed. ‘‘You mean 
that he turned your snow-shoes hind end fore- | 


them again and walked back here to the road, 
making it look as if two men —’’ 

‘*Oui. Dat jus’ what 1 t’ink!’’ Dubois cried. 
‘*Don’ you see?’’ He ran on, pointing to the 
tracks, with growing conviction in his face. 
‘Dis man walk de racket backward half de time! 
He stop, take off de racket and turn de toe-cap 
to de tail. You see here, him tie de knots way 
back close to de tail-piece. Whaffor he want 
walk tail first? Ver’ queer man! So I t’ink 
we follow his track into de woods, eh?’’ 


**Can that be so?’’ exclaimed Addison. 
‘*But, oui /’’ cried Dubois. ‘‘I t’ink dis man 
walk a-tail-first into dese woods. I t?ink him 


all same one man. I t’ink him walk a-tail-first 
one way an’ toe-first de odder, an’ I t’ink dis 
man your Meester Folleens! So we go in de 
woods where he went, eh?’’ 

‘*Good gracious!’’ exclaimed Addison. 
‘Why, yes, if that is so!’’ 

But what had possessed Follins to do this? 
Why had he turned his snow-shoes, gone off 
into the woods, and then returned, so as to have 
it appear that both tracks had emerged from 
the woods ? 

Dubois meanwhile was still questing about, 
and immediately pointed to an oblong imprint 














in the light snow. ‘‘See dere,’’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Dere he set dat valise down in de snow, 
while he turn de racket round! I t’ink he tak 
dat valise out in de bois, eh?’’ 

**Come on!’’? Addison said to me; and we set 
off to follow the snow-shoe tracks, wallowing 
through the light snow. 

Dubois unhitched his leader, then tied both 
horses to trees, and came after us. The tracks 
led off up the brook among a mixed spruce and 


most and walked off into the woods, then turned | birch growth for some distance, a quarter of a 


mile, at least. It was slow wallowing, for we 
went nearly three feet deep at every step. 


| Dubois soon overtook us, and went ahead. 


Presently we came to where both sets of tracks 
halted beside a large old yellow birch-tree with 
rough bark. Round this tree the snow was 
much trodden down. Dubois, who was a few 
steps in advance, first glanced up the tree, then 
down to the root, and walked round it. 

‘* Ma foi!’’ he exclaimed, excitedly, scra- 
ping away snow as we came up. ‘‘What do 
you t’ink in dis hole, hein ?”’ 

Down in the trodden snow round the tree 
there was a hole in this old birch trunk, such 
as coons den in, or pine-martens creep into on 
cold nights. 

‘* Mais, what you t’ink in dis hole?’’ Dubois 
cried again, getting down in the snow. ‘‘You 
t’ink loup-cervier, maybe, in dere?’’ He was 
laughing now in great glee, and thrust in his 
arm, the whole length of it. Addison and I, 
of course, already had our suspicions as to what 
was there. We were therefore not wholly aston- 
ished, but prodigiously relieved, when, after 
fumbling a little amidst the débris of punk and 
bark, Dubois drew forth—the valise! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CHARM STRING 











46 ONE and 
p finished,’’ 
Stonemarsh 
had slumbered peace- 
fully for nearly half a century. No new struc- 
ture more pretentious than a wood-house or barn 
had been built to mar its completeness; and a 
coat of fresh paint upon one of the dignified old 
residences had long been a sufficiently exciting 
topic to take precedence of all others for weeks 
afterward. The venerable live-oaks drooped 
their graceful limbs far down 
until they swept the Florida 
sand, and shy-eyed squirrels 
darted: and played among the 
mocking-birds that nested and 
sang in the treetops shadowing 
the busiest thoroughfare of the 
town. 

Local pride had plumed itself 
as much over the quiet repose 
and self-sufficiency of the an- 
cient hamlet as it did over the 
undeniable fact that when a 
Stonemarsh boy or girl had 
chosen to fare forth into the 
‘world’s market - places, their 
quality had rarely failed to show 
itself as of the finest. Stone- 
marsh mothered a Senator, sev- 
eral doctors of law and divinity, 
the finest neurologist the South 
could boast, an author and a 
prima donna, all of whom came 
‘‘home’’ at long intervals to 
renew sweet and sacred ties, 
to laugh with well-remembered 
village wits at oft-repeated jokes, 
and perchance to sadden and 
shed tears over some pathetic gap marked by 
a recent grave in the city over the hill. 

When the opulent-looking strangers with their 
big diamonds, and their eyes well set toward 
the main chance, first came nosing round Stone- 
marsh, they met a rather cool reception. Why 
should those shrewd eyes be looking covetously 
upon the broad stretches of virgin timber, the 
hummocky places, and the rich river-bottoms 
out along the banks of the little Apalachicola? 
Yet presently one conservative old-timer after 
another became less audible in his complaints, 
and a suppressed but pleasant air of prosperity 
pervaded the local atmosphere. 

With the strangers and their abundant money 
came queer doings in the old town—new houses, 
water-works, big stores, and electric lights that 
drove the squirrels reluctantly forestward to 
forsake their ancestral cracks and crannies in 
the venerable live-oaks, which in these latter 
days were made all too public by the glaring 
radiance that penetrated through their moss 
and gloom. 

** Yes,’’ exclaimed the squire, sonorously, 
with a mighty slap of his fat old knee, ‘‘Stone- 
marsh always did get all that was coming tc it! 
It beats the Dutch! Why, sir, as far back as 
I can remember, my grandfather used to tell 
that when folks first came out here from Vir- 
ginia there were two factions. One was for 
settling right here, and the other for going 
across to Redhills. Stonemarsh won, of course, 
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droves. Later, when 
a county was formed, 
there was fight over 





the site; Stonemarsh 
still came out ahead. Then just see the way our 
young folks have turned out! Who ever heard 
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of such a list of distinguished men and women 
from any other one town in all the land? Oh, I 
tell you, it did not at all surprise me to find the 
star of progress shining over this way! We 
always get the best there is going !’’ 

Nevertheless, Stonemarsh a little later woke 
up to the fact that Redhills was outbidding in the 
matter of inducements to the railroad, which 
alone was now lacking to the best development 
of the section. The rich timber men and the 
syndicate people did not rally to the old town as 
was expected of them, for their interests lay 
about midway between the two places, which 
were fatally near together. If anything, the 
newcomers inclined to Redhills. 

Great was the consternation among the old- 
timers, and all joined in subscribing to the verge 
of bankruptcy, and in whole-hearted vilification 
of the plebeian town of Redhills. 

Affairs had come to a standstill at just this 


stage, when, in a far distant state, one morning | 


the Stonemarsh Senator tottered into the Stone- 
marsh neurologist’s office. 


**Look me over, Billy Boggs,’’ said the Sena- | 


tor. ‘‘I seem to be kind of under the weather, 
some way or other.’’ 

The ‘‘looking over” was a grave and lengthy | 
process, and at its conclusion the neurologist | 
cleared his throat, examined minutely a speck 
upon his thumb-nail, and then said indiffer- 


| ently: 


“*You’ve got to saw off your political ambi- 


for all the best people came here in flocks and | tions, Tony, and shoo that big bee out of your 


bonnet. 


You’ve got to leave Washington, and 
quit work.’’ 
“T’ll be switched if I do it!” 


retorted the 
Senator. ‘‘Youalways werea humbug! Your 
chicken-pox cases always were smallpox, and 
your plain stomach-aches called for operations 
for appendicitis even before you were drummed 
out of Stonemarsh. I’1] do nothing of the kind.’’ 

‘* Well, you’d better,’’ replied the doctor, 
briefly, and his face twitched at the sharp note 
of real distress that ran through his old friend’s 
peevish protest. ‘‘You’d better,’’ he repeated. 
He never had been one to waste words. 

‘* Well, I won’t!’’ reaffirmed the Hon. 
Antonio Jones; and then the doctor drew forth 
a prescription-pad and began to make hiero- 
glyphics upon it." 

‘*They tell me the folks down home are about 
to lose their railroad, after all,’’ he observed. 

‘*And I hope they will!’’ growled the Sena- 
tor. ‘*They’ve no business with a mailroad. I 
tell you it’s nothing less than sacrilegious the 
way that old place has been cutting up of late.’’ 

‘*All the same, I shall be sorry if they lose 
the road. Old squire wrote me a regular wail 
of wo, and told me the amount of stock he had 
subscribed for. I think I shall hand over a 
few hundred to him.’’ 

The doctor pushed across the table the pre- 
scription he had written, and watched the 
tremble of the hand that took it with affected 
carelessness. ‘‘Tony,’’ he asked, after a bit of 
a pause, ‘‘doesn’t it make you have queer feel- 
ings when you hear some one with a voice, or 
a real good fiddle, stringing out ‘Way Down 
Upon De Swanee’ ?’’ 

‘‘Not at all!’’ prevaricated the Hon. Antonio 





it, for Stonemarsh isn’t within a hundred miles 
of the Suwanee—it isn’t even very near to the 
old Apalach’. No, Billy, I won’t give ’em a 
cent, if that is what you are driving at. I am 
going back to Washington just as fast as the 
Flyer will carry me.’’ 

But he did not, and soon afterward he made 
his way back to Stonemarsh for a long rest; 
and once there, it was his pleasure to manceuver 
and manage, to beguile and convince, until the 
railroad was assured to his old home town. 

The rich newcomers came over to his views 
in a body, wondering why they had not been 
clever enough to see without his assistance the 
| wondrous advantages of Stonemarsh. 
| It was all very mild excitement to him, but 
great was the rejoicing of the town at large 
when the news came that the railroad was a 
certainty. Fireworks were squandered in a way 
that a Christmas there had never seen, and the 
most dignified of the old inhabitants readily 
took part in the most scandalous 
‘*high jinks’’ that Senator Jones 
and his boyhood friends could 
contrive. 

Squire Lesser, weeping tears 
of unbounded joy upon the 
shoulder of the Senator, first 
suggested the idea of the fitting 
Jinale, when he sobbed: 

‘* Billy Boggs—bless his heart! 
—was the first one out of the 
place to send a contribution! 
Wish the boy was here this 
blessed night !’” 

**And why not have him here 
a little later?’’ inquired Miss 
Betsy Conover, the other most 
venerable and respected resident 
of the old town, as she wiped 
the moisture from her eyes and 
patted the Senator’s bald head. 
‘“‘Why not have him here, and 
all our other fine boys and 
girls? Have them all home for 
Christmas next month. Carrie 
Slaughter would write us an 
ode, and Belle Bowen would 
sing, and Tony is strong enough 
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fine time.’’ 

**You’re a genius, Miss Betsy, that’s what 
you are!’’ exclaimed the Senator. ‘‘A sort of 
an Old Home Week—we’ ll have that very thing, 
and I’ll set right about getting it up. I’m out 
of a job, now that this trick is turned !’’ 

Still resting, as he called it, the Senator 
planned it all—that wonderfully sweet appeal 
that stirred their hearts, and brought them all 
home for that never-to-be-forgotten Christmas. 
The list was most carefully made out, and all 
Stonemarsh united in the effort to place every 
wanderer. At last they were satisfied. 

‘*We haven’t forgotten a single one,’’ they 
kept telling each other. ‘‘Nota single one that 
is still living. ’’ 

They did forget one, however. 

When Christmas week came, and with it the 
‘*boys and girls,’’ all the people at Stonemarsh 
kept open house, and such dispensings of pound- 
| cake and Croton sponge and egg-nog might well 
| have destroyed all zest for the great final cele- 

bration, but it did not. 





structure in the place, and for the night of the 
reunion it had been transformed by the many 
willing hands that carried out the suggestions 
of the Senator. Its bare rafters were hidden 
by interlaced boughs of live-oak and magnolia, 
}and the rough walls paneled in shining holly 
and dainty scarlet-berried yaupon. 

One of the rich lumbermen had asked the 


| Jones. ‘‘And if it did, I’d be ashamed to tell | 


now to give us a speech. We could have a/| 


The Conover tobacco barn was the largest | 





| 





| successfully, from the winning of the road for 
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privilege of laying a fine smooth floor for the 
occasion, and every house in the place had lent 
something, until it looked like one vast drawing- 
room, At the end stood a dais for the singer, 
who had consented to sing old songs for her old 
friends, and the author, who was to read her 
ode, and for such speeches as could be coaxed 
from other visitors. 

When the Senator had first suggested that the 
ladies appear in gowns of the fifties, there had 
been some shy demurring among the older ones ; 
but the younger ones were so delighted, and the 
love of ‘‘dressing up’’ is so compelling in the 
feminine nature, that all had finally agreed. 
And so at ‘‘early candle-light,’’ after the squads 
of old-time ‘‘darkies’’ had lighted the thousands 
of candles among the leaves, the background of 
greenery was filled in with quaint and attractive 
figures. 

Miss Betsy Conover, stately in a green and 
purple brocade, voluminous of skirt and short 
and scant of bodice, did the honors of the occa- 
sion, standing near the great wide-thrown doors, 
by the side of Squire Lesser, as they all came 
trooping in. 

The Senator was ubiquitous, and he looked 
about him with delight. He was getting well, 
and he never had had such a good time in all 
his life as since he had been back in Stone- 
marsh. Everything had gone so smoothly and 





the old town down to the minutest detail of 
that Old Home Week. 

‘* Best of all,’’ he repeated after the old squire, 
for perhaps the hundredth time, ‘‘we didn’t 
forget a single soul.’’ 

**T wonder where that Billy Boggs is!’’ he 
exclaimed, presently. ‘‘I made him promise to 
make a speech, but I do believe he has 
skipped —”’ 

The sentence was never completed, for there 
at the wide door was entering Doctor Boggs, 
with the queerest little figure on his arm—a little 
withered creature dressed in a broad-plaided 
silken gown of the late fifties, two snow-white 
curls on each side of her flushed and happy 
face, and a wonderful black lace tippet covering 
her shrunken shoulders—a figure to love, to 
laugh and to cry over. 

An instant’s hush came over the big room. 
Stonemarsh hung its head in shame, for it stood 
condemned before that wee lady’s presence. 
Nobody had thought for the first single time 
of Miss Rhodoske Cameron—poor little Miss 
Rhodoske, more effectually buried and forgotten 
in the near isolation of Redhills than if she had 
dwelt across the sea, or had long reposed in the 
sacred dust on the hillside! 

The Senator recovered himself first, and 
almost ran forward to take both silk-mitted 
hands in his, and Miss Betsy’s old brocade ~ 
kept time in its rustling with the jingle of the 
squire’s chain and seals as they moved toward 
the door, with welcoming words. 

‘*Yes, I did feel just a little left out,’’ piped 
a small quavering voice, ‘‘when I heard that 
Stonemarsh was going to have such a celebra- 
tion. Stonemarsh is always home, you know, 
Betsy, my dear, although I’ ve lived at Redhills 
so long. When I heard about all this, though, 
I did wish I never had gone over there to teach, 
for it had in a way lost me my birthright; but, 
Betsy, what was I todo? Father and brothers 
all gone—the old place sold over my head, and 
nobody in the wide world for me to turn to! I 
just had to teach, and they didn’t want me 
here any more after they had made up a regular 
school. Oh, I didn’t care to go there, but I 
am ungrateful to,say so, for they are kind 
people. Why, if you’ll believe me, squire, they 
told me Christmas day that the young people 
had made up a purse for me, and that after a 
bit I am to go to the Home for the Aged in 
Jacksonville. It is a nice sweet home, too, 
they say, with plenty of nice things to eat, and 
aroom with a carpet—and all in a brick house.’’ 

She looked up at the doctor, who was looking 
gravely and tenderly down, and laughed. ‘‘I 
told Billy just now that I would feel as if I 
was home once more if I could live between 
brick walls.’? The Senator drew a little closer 
to her, and she looked him over. ‘‘And so that 
is you, Tony? Well, I declare! Billy tells me 
you are real smart. I’m glad to hear it, for I 
worked hard enough to teach you your A B 
C’s. ” 

Her renewed memories made a running stream 
as she greeted author and singer, preacher and 
doctor and lawyer, as well as the stay-at-home 
people; but Doctor Boggs maintained his posi- 
tion near her, and it was some time before any 
one observed that he held on his arm an old 
reticule of generous dimensions. 

By and by the decorations were pointed out 
and explained to Miss Rhodoske with an energy 
that would not admit of pause enough for one 
to acknowledge to another that the little old 
lady who had taught the first Stonemarsh 
school after the close of the war had not been | 
remembered by either pupil or patron. 

“Oh, and there is your father’s picture, 
Betsy !’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘How well I recall 
just how he looked at that age! The hand- 
somest man I ever laid eyes upon! Ah, and 
that is his old chair up there, too—but wait! 
I have something for the decorations. When 
Billy was telling me about it all, and how you 
had sent him to bring me, and have me wear 
one of my old frocks, I thought at once of 
the charm-string—because it always was the j 
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prettiest thing I ever had. Billy, where is 
it, buddy ?”’ 

She took the reticule from him,—he had 
already drawn its strings apart,—and Stone- 
marsh people looked at each other and hung their 
heads again. How could they have forgotten 
Miss Rhodoske’s charm-string, when everybody 
over twenty-five had seen it hundreds of times, 
and perhaps contributed toward its making? 

**T set out to have it twenty yards long, with 
nothing but genuine memory buttons on it,’’ 
she explained, as she tenderly drew its knobby 
lengths out, ‘‘with nothing but mementoes of 
love and friendship; but it lacks a little bit, 
though it doesn’t show when the buttons are 
sort of spread out. Can’t you find a place to 
hang it, Tony? I couldn’t send furniture and 
pictures—well, because Redhills is so far away, 
and it wouldn’t just have been possible; but I 
thought the charm-string would look real pretty 
in the candle-light. Oh, you are not going to 
put it there, Tony?’’ 

She clasped her hands in perfect joy, for the 
tall Senator, with graceful reaches, was draping 
the charm-string over old General Conover’s 
picture, and down in deep scallops over the 
little stage, the most conspicuous place in the 
room. A thoughtful look had come over his 
face all at onee, and as he finished the last 
scallop he fastened the last button on the string 
with a deft turn of his wrist, and left the un- 
finished part hanging limp and bare. 

The young girls had never seen it before, and 
perhaps had never heard of a charm-string, that 
fad of the dim past, so they crowded round Miss 
Rhodoske, and made her tell what the older 
people had heard a hundred times, how the 
string was begun with a button from a young 
West Pointer’s coat one spring day at a fishing 
party on the Apalachicola. He had cut it off, 
and fastened it at the end of his strong silk 
fishing-line as he told his pretty young cousin 
of the new fashion which the Northern girls 
had of making these strings of remembrances. 

‘*Miss Rhodoske was the toast of the county,’’ 
said the squire, with a little break in his voice, 
as she modestly enumerated the buttons and 
seals, the lockets and charms that had quickly 
lengthened her collection. Not one of them had 
ever been changed from its original place, and 
as she told them over it was as if she was 
counting a rosary of vanished joys. 

Presently she made some reference again to 
Redhills and the Old Ladies’ Home, as if she 
could not bear for her present happiness to 
overshadow her gratitude for the goodness of the 
other town. 

The Senator turned away with a frown. 
“It’s just like that Billy Boggs,’’ he growled 
to the author, ‘‘to be hatching up a scheme to 
make us all feel mean! Why couldn’t he just 
have mentioned her, instead of—O pshaw! if she 
doesn’t shut up about that Old Ladies’ Home I 
shall baw] worse than I used to when she dusted 
my jacket for me! Get up there, Carrie, and 
read that ode! I’ll clear the decks for you.”’ 

The audience gradually settled itself to listen, 
and as the evening wore on in its appointed 
program toward midnight and the coming of 
new times with the new year, the week’s hila- 
rious pleasure began to soften into regret and 
passionate sorrow that what had been could 
never be again. 

It was a long, long parting that was drawing 
near, and the pretty girls and the y * men, 
as well as the older ones, felt the toi.u of its 
shadow, and ceased to whisper and to glance 
into each other’s eyes for fear one should see 
the moisture that had gathered there. The 
woman with the wonderful voice had sung 
‘Listen to the Mocking - Bird’’ and ‘‘Hazel 
Dell’ and ‘‘Lorena’’ and ‘‘The Child’s Wish’’ 
until the softly touched piano keys were scarcely 
more of an accompaniment to her silver notes 
than was the sound of sighs and hushed sobs. 
Squire Lesser’s head had drooped low upon his 
breast, and Miss Betsy, in her father’s chair, 
sat with her hand over her eyes; but poor little 
old Miss Rhodoske had long ago turned her face 
to the wall and dropped her closed eyes down 
upon her tightly clasped hands. 

The Senator could not stand it to have his 
frolic end in a crying-mateh. 

“Speech !’’ he cried. ‘‘Speech, Billy Boggs !’’ 
His cheerfulness was mighty. ‘‘You promised, 
sir. Ladies and gentlemen, weep no more; 
prepare for a treat. The distinguished neurolo- 
gist, Dr. William Malachi Boggs, will now 
proceed to make his original and only. His 
reputation for wisdom has come through his 
capacity for keeping his mouth shut; we will 
see that he shines none the less brightly with 
it open —’”’ 

“Oh, get down!’’? The doctor playfully 
pushed the Senator into a seat. ‘‘My friends,”’ 
he began, ‘‘ask Miss Rhodoske, and she will 
tell you that I never could speak. When she 
used to put me up to say ‘Bingen on the 
Rhine’ on Friday afternoons, I always would 
break down and ery—and, ladies and gentle- 
men, I could repeat ‘Bingen on the Rhine’ 
better to-night—and I don’t remember a word 
of it—than I can express the feelings that are 
trying to choke me to death.’’ 

The Senator groaned, and the doctor paused 
to look down upon him sternly for a moment 
before continuing : 

““Miss Rhodoske used to make us write in 
our copy-books, ‘Actions speak louder than 
words.’ This old saw is well exemplified in 











the conduct of my distinguished fellow towns- | here to talk !’’ he thundered; and this time she 


man, the Honorable Antonio Ponce de Leon 
Jones. Last June he came to me in a very 
critical condition—it isn’t manners to interrupt, 
Tony! Squire, will you please have him re- 
moved while I make my speech? When I 
advised rest, he made derogatory remarks about 
my character, and used language that I should 
hesitate to repeat even in the privacy of my 
closet. He went on in the course of his re- 
marks to say that Stonemarsh did not need a 
railroad, and yet — 

**Oh, call him down, Miss Rhodoske!’’ roared 
the Senator. ‘‘He can’t speak! He is worse 
than ever! You—limb!’’ he whispered up at 
the doctor. ‘‘What are you playing the idiot 
that way for?’’ 


‘*When you made me promise to speak, you | 


didn’t give me a subject,’’ said the doctor, and 





looked up and smiled, such a wintry, withered | 
little smile on a face all tracked with tears! | 
The Senator paused, swallowed hard, and said | 


gently : 

**l can’t talk—I’ve got Bill Boggs’s ailment; 
it’s catching, and I’m—about—to—choke—to 
death! Say, folks, let’s finish out Miss Rho- 
doske’s charm-string !’’ 

The words were not fairly out of his mouth 
before Doctor Boggs had made a rush for the 
dangling end of the line, and when he went 
back to his seat beside Miss Rhodoske something 


was glittering there in the candle-light that | 


looked like a cluster of drops of frozen fire. 


The Senator was fumbling with the string | 
when the prima donna looked curiously, saw | 


and understood; diamonds and greenbacks—no 
Old Ladies’ Home for their old teacher, but a 


the barn resounded with the laughter of the audi- snug cottage in Stonemarsh, and ease and hap- | 


ence, glad of this byplay that had released the | 
clutch of the old songs upon their heart-strings. 
‘It’s a trick—a trick to get out of speaking! 
Get down from there !’’ 
‘‘All right, and thank you!’ returned the 


doctor, with a polite bow; and then turning | 


again to the audience with a wave of his hand, 
he said, ‘‘Friends, I leave the floor to one who 
has always found his sweetest delight in the 
sound of his own voice.’’ 

They all laughed again. ‘‘Speak up, then, 
Tony !’’ shouted the squire. 

‘*Friends, Romans, countrymen !’’ began the 
Senator, grandiloquently, with a_ significant 
glance at Miss Rhodoske, for she had taught 
him to say that years ago, and he thought to 
win a laugh from her. But no, her face was 
still toward the wall and her head on her 
hands, for not all the pleasure of the time could 
atone for the fact that soon she must go away 
out of it all again. 


‘Friends, Romans, countrymen, I come not | 


| Pines for the remnant of her days. On the 
| singer’s breast there glowed a star that royalty | 
had pinned there not inany months before. Off 


| it came, and when she had fastened it on, she 


began to sing softly, ‘‘Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot ?’’ 

A great forward rush ensued. ‘‘Reminds me 
of camp-meeting,’’ whispered the Senator, as 
he opened wide the mouth of the old reticule 
and hung it under the charm-string. Billy 
Boggs helped Miss Rhodoske to understand 
what was happening, and proud and happy 
she stood up, her hands in his, to join in the 
chorus when they sang the song the second time. 

**O Billy,’’ she whispered, hurriedly, ‘‘don’t 
you remember how you children used to surprise 
me on my birthday—just like this —’’ 

But he did not need to reply, for the clock 
hidden behind the vines rang solemnly out its 
twelve chimes, and old times and old days had 





passed into the-new, with its hilarious wishes | 


for joy and happiness. 


A SPEAKING SILENCE 








P from the eastern horizon, where 
U midnight sea met starless Jan- 

uary sky, a sharp, silent, fiery 
line leaped zenithward, until it ended 
in a burst of flaming blue balls. The 
portent caught the watchful eye of 
Boat-Keeper Silas Eames, busy over 
the halyard-coil in the spray-iced box 
abaft the mainmast of pilot schooner 
Number 1, which for four days and 
nights had been cruising between Bul- 
wark Shoal and Half-Way Rock. 

Thirty seconds passed. Again, as if 
traced on the black arch by an invisible 
pencil, the thin line burned; this time 
it burst in white. Thirty seconds more, 
and the signal appeared in red. It was 
the familiar rocket code of the Allan 
line, and intimated the approach of the 
long-expected Saxon. 

Eames dropped into the little cabin, 
where Pilot Somers was sleeping 
soundly. 

‘Turn out, Hen!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Boat’s coming! I’ve just seen her 
signals. ’’ 

Taking from a locker three rockets, 
papered respectively red, white and 
blue, he returned to the deck, leaned 
the blue against the V-shaped staples 
near the binnacle, and lighted the fuse. 

Whish! Skyward shot the project- 
ile, drawing a long trail of sparks. 

At thirty-second intervals Eames sent 
off the white and the red. Having 


thus replied to the approaching liner, he glanced | 


at the compass to note the bearing of Western 
Head Light, and went below for hot coffee 
with the drowsy Somers, leaving the wheel still 
‘‘chalked’’ and the schooner in charge of Look- 
out Zenas Horne. 

Half an hour later, when the two came on 
deck, the steamer’s lights five miles away 
sparkled red and green through the night-glass. 
A strong breeze from the north had rolled up 
a heavy sea, and whistling snow-flurries har- 
bingered a winter storm. 

Larger and brighter shone the lights, until 
beneath them loomed a ghostly prow, white- 
sheeted with ice. Then from the lee of the 
liner’s bridge a blue flare told she had slowed 
down to await her pilot. 

Eames had already placed a lighted lantern 
in cleats on a temporary afterthwart of the 
dory, which was now swung over the rail. He 
sprang aboard, and held the boat for Somers. 
A stout pull with two pairs of oars through a 
choppy half-mile brought them to a windless 
haven under the lee bow of the Sazon. 

** Below there!’’ yelled a red-faced, pea- 
jacketed officer behind the icicled barrier above, 
and into the bottom of the dory between the two | 
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THE DAZZLING ELECTRIC EYE FELL 
SQUARELY UPON HIM. 


cleats, while his companion shipped an oar in 
the scull-hole astern. 

Watching his chance, the pilot seized the 
man-ropes and scrambled up the icy side. 

**Get back to the schooner as quick as you 
can!’’ he shouted to Eames. A sailor on the 
bow of the Saxon dropped the rope overboard, 
and the dory was free. 

As the boat-keeper sheered away from the 
side of the steamer, a bull’s-eye right above 
suddenly opened with a cheerful burst of talk 
and laughter. The occupants of some state- 
room were celebrating their approach to port. 
Out whirled an empty pickle bottle, and dropped 
squarely on the lantern, smashing the globe to 
flinders and putting out the light. 

The unconscious mischief-doer within dent 
the bull’s-eye again, and Eames jumped to his 
oars in the darkness. The breakage of his 
lantern, although annoying, caused him no 
serious alarm. It would probably mean a 
longer row, however, for he now had no means 
of attracting the notice of the pilot-boat. He 
had plenty of matches, but without a globe 
his lantern was useless. 





As he passed out from the shelter of the stern 
he looked to leeward for the light of the 


rowers whisked a rope coil. Somers grabbed it, | schooner, which he knew had run down in that 
and paid the boat back, until she was under | direction after dropping thedory. Buta shriek- 
the ladder end amidships. He then took two | ing blast, thick with snow, blinded him; he 


or three turns with the line about the bow | 


leould not see ten feet. Already the steamer 








had disappeared; he was alone on the stormy 
midnight sea. 

It was no time for aimless drifting. Eames 
pulled sturdily to leeward, hoping that the 
| squall would soon be over and that then he 
would find himself close to the pilot-boat. 

Gradually the squall went by. As the flakes 
thinned, the oarsman, who was facing seaward 
on his thwart, looked from right to left for the 
cheering light. It was nowhere visible. He 
glanced over his shoulder. Fully two hundred 
yards straight behind him a faint greenish blur 
was travelling rapidly across the face of the 
wind. It was the port lantern of the schooner. 

With all his strength the boat-keeper bent to 
the oars. But his efforts were futile. Wind, 
waves and tide, his former allies, were now 
united in a hostile coalition that he could not 
overcome. He fought gamely, although all the 
while conscious that he was losing ground. He 
| knew that Zenas Horne was anxiously striving 
| to pick up his lantern glimmer; but there was 
|absolutely nothing the doryman could do to 
|make his position known. He might split his 
throat with shouting, but against the gale his 
voice would not carry a hundred yards. 

The flakes ceased, and the light from the 
schooner brightened. She was now some dis- 
tance to the northwest. ‘The green glint disap- 
peared for a moment, and was then replaced by 
red; she was returning on the other tack. 
Swiftly the single eye shot across the wind. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Faintly a mile to 
leeward clanged the bell on Grindstone Ledge. 
The melancholy notes gave Eames an unpleas- 
ant thrill, for they told how rapidly he was 
drifting out into the Atlantic. Hitherto he had 
felt no real doubt about getting safe aboard at 
last. Now, as he saw how far to windward 
the pilot-boat persisted in searching, a chill not 
wholly from the January night stole over him. 
| What if Horne, after vainly cruising back and 
forth, should abandon his quest! 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! A little nearer and 
louder. How fast he was drifting! Ding-dong! 

Ding-dong! Ever louder, ever nearer, pealed 
the melancholy bell. Horne had not given him 
up yet. Far in the northeast the pilot-boat had 
tacked again, and the green light was coming 
back. But how much farther still to windward ! 

Longingly following her course, Eames spied, 
almost due east, three glimmering points, like 
stars hung on the corners of an isosceles triangle, 
yellow above, red and green below. Familiar 
with the movements of coastwise craft, the dory- 
man felt sure that this was the government 
buoy-tender, Petrel, returning to port from one 
of her trips of inspection. As nearly as he could 
judge, she was about three miles off; it would 
be twelve or thirteen minutes before she passed. 
There was not one chance in twenty that she 
would come near enough for him to hail her. 
How could he attract her attention? 

On Eames’s reply to this question his life prob- 
ably hung. He reviewed all his sea-lore, gath- 
ered from twenty years of piloting, and hit upon 
a single feasible expedient, bold, novel, desperate. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! The boat-keeper 
swung his dory straight toward Grindstone 
Ledge, a course exactly opposite to that he had 
so painfully striven to hold. Wind and tide 
reénforced his powerful strokes as he drove 
down on the clanging bell. Soon the buoy ap- 
peared, rocking white with ice-glaze. Beyond 
it the heavy surf boiled over the black rocks. 

Soon only a few feet separated the’ nose of 
the dory from the pitching cylinder. Eames, 
now alert in the stern with his steering-oar, 
held her course true. Just as it seemed as if 
the prow were about to splinter on the steel, 
splitting his craft from stem to stern, he gave a 
skilful twist. The boat shot by. At the same 
instant he sprang forward, painter in hand; 
and as the gunwale rubbed the icy side, he 
leaped for one of the bell supports. 

He caught it with one hand as the buoy rolled 
down. His fingers slipped. *Clutching with 
his other hand, he grasped the support. Just 
then the dory painter twitched away, and the 
| boat was swept off into the gloom. 

Eames cared little that the loss of his craft 
fastened him on the rocking buoy for better or 
worse. If his plan succeeded, he would not 
need the boat; if it failed, nothing else could 
save him. Close to his ear swung the bell, 
almost deafening him with its clangor. 

He looked northeast. The steamer was 
coming on rapidly. The rushing lights were 
due north. He could see the ‘‘bone’’ under 
her prow. The moment had come. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Ding— 

The pilot had seized the ice-cold tongue, and 
only the breakers boomed on Grindstone Ledge. 

Eames’s sole hope was that to the watch on 
board the Petrel the silence of the bell would 
speak louder than its sound. It was her duty 
to care for all buoys. Grindstone Ledge lay 
right off the channel in the path of the big 
liners. It had a black record before the placing 
of the bell. Would not the men on the tender 
seek the cause of this sudden silence? 

Sweat-beads formed and froze on the boat- 
keeper’s face, as he watched the steamer passing. 
He groaned in despair. 

Just then the boat slowed down, and lay 
panting. Out shot the pale, tremulous beam 
of her search-light, until the dazzling electric 
eye fell squarely upon him. Soon a white boat 
came rowing down the path of light. Ten 
minutes later Eames was safe aboard the Petrel. 
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THE LATE MRS. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


FO poem minister has protested against the 
use of the Sunday service as a practice hour 
for students in shorthand, who go to church 
merely to take down the sermon. It does seem 
a double offense to break the Sabbath in church. 


Oo” thing, at least, the United States has 
done in the Philippines with which it will 
be hard for any one to find fault: it has wrought 
a physical housecleaning. Manila, for the first 
time in its history, has been six months without 
a single case of infectious disease. 
Nw York has a new society of women called 
the Civie and Industrial League, the- pur- 
pose of which is to advance before the legislature 
all measures that favor women. Does not this 
mean that the society will support all worthy 
legislation of every kind? Every good measure 
is good for women. 


Yours men who lean toward the consular and 
diplomatic service will soon have a chance 
to prove their fitness to enter it. Examinations 
are to be held in Washington on August 14th 
and 15th for positions as student interpreters on 
duty in China and Japan. The pay, to begin 
with, is small,—one thousand dollars a year,— 
but the post is one which gives the right young 
man an opportunity to show his fitness for 
something better. 


rees are beginning to receive proper respect. 
Two contractors in New York were fined 
the other day for putting hoisting-engines in 
such a position in the street that the smoke and 
steam from them injured the branches of the 
trees under which they stood. The magistrate 
who fined them recommended that hereafter all 
permits for the use of engines should provide 
that they should be placed where they will 
not injure the shade-trees. 
panne interested in improved housing of the 
poor in large communities will find much 
profitable reading in the reports of the eighth 
International Housing Congress which meets in 
London early in August. The delegates, after 
listening to papers on the general subject, will 
visit the model tenements and model villages in 
various parts of England, where considerable 
attention has been given to the erection of 
‘cheap and sanitary dwellings. 
t is almost an axiom that no strike can succeed 
which has not public sympathy on its side. 
The leaders of two recent strikes in New York 
must have forgotten this, for it is hard for the 
public to sympathize with men who let the 
garbage of a great city rot in the streets and 
breed disease, or with men who prevent the 
sufferers in the tenement-houses from getting 
ice. The wise leader is the one who first makes 
sure that he has a just cause, and then lets the 
public know all about it. 


pene suggestive to young men with ar- 
tistic skill is to be found in the recent deci- 
sion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
that owing to the scarcity of the supply here 
lithographic artists may come from abroad 
under contract. The lithographic companies 
have been unable to find skilled workmen enough 
at home, and have had to import them; and 
the demand for fine lithography is so great that 
much work is sent abroad to be done by for- 
eigners on American paper and American 
presses. god 
rs. Agassiz, the widow of the great teacher 

of science, was herself as much interested 

in the cause of education as was her famous 
husband. ‘The first president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, she was all her life the warm friend and 
personal sympathizer with and adviser of young 
women; and her great wealth was used, not for 
ostentatious luxury, but for many quiet charities. 
‘*A memory written all white’’ is the beautiful 
way in which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe summed 
up her life. a 
hey do some things better in Great Britain— 
rewarding public servants, for example. 

It is announced that Lord Cromer, who served 
his country as diplomatic agent in Egypt for 
many years, is to receive a gift of fifty thousand 
pounds in recognition of what he has done. 
The sum is enough to enable him to live in 
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comfort the rest of his days, and to maintain a 


distinction. If he had devoted his great abilities 
to the accumulation of a fortune in private busi- 
ness, he might have been receiving an annual 
income fully equal to that of the proposed gift, 
and perhaps much greater. 
Bye is to be called upon to transform the 
United States into the semblance of the 
garden of Mistress Mary, the ‘‘quite contrary’’ 
young lady who raised ‘‘columbines all in a 
row.”’ The Columbine Association is perfect- 
ing plans to petition the national legislature 
to make the columbine the national flower. 
One of its members, a professor of botany, 
maintains that no flower would be more appro- 
priate, as the name comes from the Latin word 
meaning ‘‘a dove, the world’s emblem of peace 
—a name given to this flower because one 
common form of it resembles a group of doves.’’ 
Moreover, there is not much difference between 
Columbi-a and columbi-ne. 





* 
THE PATHLESS MESSENGER. 


| Thought goes beyond the boundless and comes back ; 
| It finds not and it leaves not any track. asteetee 
Setected. 


* © 


THE PUBLIC UTILITIES LAW. 


he so-called public utilities law which was 

recently passed by the New York Legis- 

lature is considered, both by those who 
favor it and by those who oppose it, as one of 
the most important pieces of legislation ever 
passed in America. 

How wide is its scope and how comprehensive 
are its powers within its field may be judged by 
a glance at some of the provisions of the act. 

The commission of ten men which the act 
creates is empowered to regulate and control all 
railroads, street-railways, gas and electric light 
companies. It can compel transportation com- 
panies to give safe and adequate service, and 
can decide what are fair and reasonable rates. 
In the case of gas and electric light companies 
it can fix rates, and in the case of railroads 
prevent rebates and discrimination in rates 
within the state. 

The act also forbids:free passes, prohibits the 
capitalization of any franchise for an amount 
greater than the sum actually paid into the 
public treasury for it, and provides that the 
capital stock of a corporation formed by the union 
of two or more companies shall not exceed the 
sum of the capital stock of the consolidated 
companies. Even more radical is the provision 
that no corporation shall purchase or hold stock 
in another common carrier corporation unless 
authorized by the commission. 

It will be seen by this summary that New 
York has placed restrictions upon corporations 
which have never been applied before by any 
state in the Union. Just because this is so, 
the act is regarded in very different ways by the 
corporate and great commercial interests, and 
by the people at large, who are not financially 
interested. The one group regards the act as a 
piece of ill-considered retaliatory legislation, 
which takes the power from experts in corpora- 
tion management and puts it into the hands of 
men who know nothing about it. They believe 
the effect will be most disastrous to business, if 
not ruinous. 

The other group believes that at last a respon- 
sible authority has been established, to which 
corporate greed and trickery must bow. It isa 
truism to say that the character of the members 
of the commission will be a large element in 
deciding which group is right. 


* 


BRITISH PARTIES AND ISSUES. 


he recent dissolution of the working alli- 

ance between the Irish Nationalists and 

the British Liberals has brought about a 
marked change in party alignment in Great 
Britain. 

At the general election in 1906 the Nationalists 
did not oppose the election of Liberals in Eng- 
land, but worked in harmony with them for 
the defeat of the Conservatives. They did so 
on the understanding that the Liberals favored 
home rule. 

The alliance continued in Parliament, and 
the Nationalists supported the party measures 
of the Liberals. But when the Liberal bill 
for the relief of Ireland was introduced, it 
proved so unsatisfactory that the Irish leaders 
asserted their determination to resume the old 
policy of independent action for the purpose of 
forcing a home rule bill from one party or the 
other, and they have already begun to contest 
the election of Liberals in by-elections. 

The most of the Liberals are really in favor 
of home rule, but as the party is not completely 
united on the issue, the leaders deem it unwise 
at present to submit a home rule bill to Parlia- 
ment. They are more nearly unanimous in 
opposition to the Chamberlain policy of tariff 
reform—giving a preference to the products of the 
colonies, and a certain measure of protection to 
home products. The Liberals are consistent 
| free-traders. 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, are 
opponents of home rule, and advocates of a 
closer union between the colonies and the mother 





position in society fitting for an ex-officer of his | 


country, even to the extent of a modification of 
the free-trade system. 

The Liberal Unionist party, formed in 1886 
by Liberals who opposed Gladstone’s Irish 
home rule bill, has worked with the Con- 
servatives for so many years that it has practi- 
cally ceased to exist as a separate organization. 
It presented candidates for Parliament accept- 
able to the Conservatives at the last election, 
and elected twenty-seven of them, who follow 
Mr. Balfour as leader and vote as the Conserva- 
tive whips advise. 

The Labor party, whose representatives in 
the House of Commons were counted independ- 
ently for the first time in the present Parliament, 
stands for various socialistic measures, the sup- 
port of which by the Liberal majority has 
weakened its hold on the less radical section of 


the country. 
e © 


DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


We work with God in planting a tree 
Or in hoeing a field of corn. 
A, J. Patterson. 


* © 


THE FETISH OF THOROUGHNESS. 


perfect housekeeper may not be a real 

homemaker. Her kitchen and bedrooms 

may be spotless and her dinners fit for an 
epicure ; but if she never has an hour for read- 
ing, or leisure to play with her children or to 
talk with her husband, she is a failure as wife 
and mother. Somewhere between perfection 
and slovenliness there lies a golden mean. To 
reach ita housewife must learn to turn off work, 
and to distinguish between the kind of work 
which may be slighted and the kind which 
must be done with literal thoroughness. 

** An all-day washing makes a half-day 
ironing !’’ used to be the motto of a wise woman, 
who preferred clothes free from grime and streak 
to carefully fluted frills and starching that would 
stand alone. 

There are houses where the fetish of thorough- 
ness demands a daily sacrifice, just as there are 
other houses where the dragon of laziness and 
disorder devours both comfort and affection. 

An old colored ‘‘mammy,’’ for years the chief 
dependence of a Southern family, had a genius 
for getting work done. Nobody ever knew 
exactly how or when her miracles were wrought ; 
but the house was clean and the meals were 
toothsome, and ‘‘Aunt Car’line’’ was always 
happy and leisurely. One day her mistress 
sent her to put the guest-chamber in order for 
a distinguished visitor. She came down-stairs 
very soon, with the smiling assurance, ‘‘Dat 
room am plumb clean, Miss Gertrude !’’ 

‘*So quickly ?”’ inquired Miss Gertrude. ‘‘Did 
you dust it, aunty? I don’t see your duster.’’ 

‘*Law now, Miss Gertrude, don’t you bodder 
yo’self *bout Aunt Car’line. I done dust dat 
room wid a paa’m-leaf fan !’’ 

There spoke a resourceful housekeeper. 





* ¢ 


TRAMPS. 


ramp’’ names a small army of big and 
little sinners. Among the thousands of 
vagrants are criminals and degenerates 
| of the worst kind, whose deeds have made the 
| word ‘‘tramp’’ a terror to women in lonely 
regions. Probably the rank and file of the 
wilfully unemployed are the ‘‘Wandering Wil- 
lies,’’—dear to comic papers,—whose sin is 
merely an exaggeration of the indolence which 
is born in us all. 

These amiable vagabonds who enjoy a vaca- 
tion of twelve months a year have had an 
| unhindered road and plenty of free food in a 
| broad, generous country. But the day has come 
| when ‘‘ Meandering Mike’’ must find other 
| occupation than picking the flowers off century- 
| plants. Systematic charity and criminology are 
| beating the bush for him and his companions, 
| and driving them into the corrals of civilization. 
| At the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction the committee on vagrants considered 
the united duty of state, town and individual 
to exterminate the tramp nuisance. 

Because the tramp passes on after a full meal 
we do not feel the responsibility for him which 
we feel for offenders who abide in our com- 
munity. ‘Towns have contented themselves with 
sending the vagrant across the line to the next 
town, which is like throwing rubbish over the 
fence into our neighbor’s back yard. 

It is a mistake to feed a vagrant unless he 
pays for his food with a fair amount of work. 
The great remedy for the disease of vagrancy 
is cord-wood, which should be administered 
in allopathic doses. Finally, since life as a 
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need the sanction of severe laws in dealing 
with those who steal rides. Cut the vagrant off 
from unearned food and transportation, and 
the ‘‘hobo’’ will disappear. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICA. 
he corner-stone of a monument in honor 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
Cape Cod in 1620 will be laid in August, 





| in the presence of the President of the United 
| States and other notable persons. 

| Although the influence of the Pilgrims upon 
| American development has been great, it was not 


aes 


| the earliest Old World force that began to work in 


tramp depends on easy transit, the railroads | 















this continent. ‘Those familiar with the reasons 
for the Jamestown celebration, now in progress 
in Virginia, are aware that thirteen years before 
the Mayjflower entered Cape Cod Bay a suc- 
cessful colony of English gentlemen had been 
planted on the James River, and that an English 
Protestant Church had been established. The 
Dutch in New York were some years later than 
the Pilgrims; but Spanish influences began 
at St. Augustine, Florida, forty-two years 
before the English spirit found expression in 
Virginia. The first President was a Virginian ; 
New England supplied the second. 

It would be invidious and is unnecessary to 
estimate and compare the influence of Spaniard, 
Dutchman, English cavalier and Puritan on 
the development of the country. After them 
all many other men of many other races have 
continued to arrive, seeking to enjoy the oppor- 
tunities that the new land presents, and to 
enlarge the opportunities here for the advance- 
ment of their children. 

Population has spread from the Atlantic coast 
until now the center of it is in southern Indi- 
ana, instead of east of Baltimore, as it was 
in 1790. The westward-spreading population 
has carried with it the ideas of popular 
government, with popular education as its foun- 
dation, until to-day the middle West is filled 
with colleges. Three of the largest six in the 
country are in Illinois, and the attendance at 
the state universities of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Wisconsin is surpassed 
only by that of the largest universities of the 


East. 

N minister of London shocked his congre- 
gation by appearing at the funeral of a 

member of his church in a gray suit. His 

explanation was this: 

*‘T am tired of the gloom and paganism of 
| our Christian funerals. This man was eighty- 
| two years old. All his life he had maintained 
a character of purity and uprightness, and for 
most of his life he had had a strong Christian 
faith, Why should we load ourselves with 
black for such a passing ?’’ 

The question will come home to thousands of 
thinking Christians outside of this minister’s 
parish. It is easy to understand the purely 
personal and selfish grief of those who have 
closed the eyes of one they loved, but it is not 
easy to see why those to whom belief in the 
resurrection and in immortality is as a corner- 
stone should continue their conventional mourn- 
ing for months and years. 

We hail the birth of a child with joy and 
congratulations; we greet death with sorrow 
and condolences. Yet death is as normal, as 
natural a part of God’s plan, as is birth, and 
| to every sincere Christian it is the beginning 
| of a life beside which the most joyous earthly 
life is poor and unsatisfying. 

The common attitude toward death is, as the 
London preacher called it, not Christian but 
pagan. The real, consistent Christian attitude 
regards death as a natural and inevitable step, 
which all must take, as surely as we go from 
nursery to schoolroom, and from schoolroom to 
the greater world outside. Above all, it thinks 
of those whose presence is no longer visible, not 
as gone, but as still with us, sharing every 
joy, and knowing at last every loving thought 
which we entertained, but failed to express 
while they were here in the flesh. 

It is this view which makes death not a horri- 
ble but a beautiful thing to contemplate, and 
which, when we attain it, will rob funerals of 
much of their hideous pagan panoply and 
unnatural and immoral gloom. 
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CHEERFUL FUNERALS. 
ot long ago a prominent and popular 
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a that after August 31st the doub- 
loon will cease to have a legal status in Trini- 
|dad and Tobago reminds one that this famous 
| coin of romance is still in circulation. The Isa- 
bella doubloon, worth five dollars, remains current 
in Cuba. The doubloon is so called because when 
first coined it was double the value of a pistole, that 
is, it was worth eightdollars. The name was given 
later to a double doubloon current in the West 
Indies. Pieces of eight, with which every reader 
| of “Robinson Crusoe” is familiar, are also in cir- 
culation. They are simply Spanish dollars, of 
eight reals. All coins increase in value with age 
and rarity. A doubloon dated 1787—there are said 
to be only six of that date in existence—sold the 
other day for sixty-two hundred dollars. 
N° department of government, certainly none 
represented in the President’s Cabinet, is less 
open to partizan political criticism than the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Sometimes there is a 
hubbub about free seeds, for which Congress and 
not the department is responsible. Beyond that 
the complaints are few and the blessings are 
many. Secretary Wilson says that during the 
fiscal year just ended the department has made 
discoveries which will benefit the American people 
to the extent of millions of dollars—a sum too 
vast to calculate. Some of these discoveries are 
patentable, and if the patents were held by the 
discoverers would make them rich. But all such 
patents, after being taken out in the name of the 
inventors, are dedicated to the United States for 
the common good. 


Oo” must take out a permit before selling the 
privilege of looking at a ball game through 


one’s back-yard fence in Atlanta. This check 
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upon the liberty of the individual was disclosed 
recently, when a woman, whose back-yard fence 





was part of the enclosure of a baseball park, was | 


arrested, accused of charging five cents a crack 
to persons who wished to look at the game with- 
out going inside the grounds. The only evidence 
against her was that a little boy had given five 
eents to her daughter for the use of a knot-hole. 
The hole in the fence was not satisfactory to the 
boy, and his money was refunded. The mother 
was discharged, but the judge told her that she 
must mot take pay from those who looked at the 
game through her fence. In other cities those 
who occupy houses adjoining baseball parks have 
done a thriving business in the summer by selling 
seats in a private grand stand on their roofs, which 
seems to be a similar offense. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ois Barton threw down the paper with an ex- 
L clamation of impatience, but even from the 
floor various portraits stared at her. She caught 
the sheets up and thrust them fiercely into her 
waste-basket. 

“It’s all very well to have patriotic societies 
and big meetings and banquets, but I’d like to 
know what good it does poor people who can’t 
afford the dues. I’ll warrant not one in five hun- 
dred of them had a great-great-grandmother who 
sent her husband and five sons to the war and 
captured two prisoners herself. But what does 
anybody care about it except me? And I don’t 
believe I care very much. I’d defy anybody to 
eare much for anything when she’s alone in the 
world, with nothing to do except swing like a 
pendulum between her office and her boarding- 
house.” 

Yet she did care, and she knew that she did. 
Insensibly her thoughts drifted to that other 
woman of her race, whose splendid courage still 
shone like a beacon across a hundred and thirty 
years. 

“I’d like to have known her,” Lois said, with 
flashing eyes. Then suddenly she caught a glimpse 
of herself in the glass. For a moment she stood 
still, held spellbound by what she saw. Then a 
dull red began to climb into her face. 

“T could bear her loneliness,—not seeing a soul 
for six weeks that winter,—but I can’t bear mine 
in a cityful of people. I could fight a redcoat or 
endure army discipline, but I can’t take the trouble 
to put on a fresh collar or fix my hair becomingly. 
Lois Barton, do you think she would have been 
proud of you?” 

There was much to do; she was ashamed that 
there was so much. But her “fighting blood” was 
enlisted now, and she did not shirk. She put a 
new binding on her skirt, polished her shoes, 
brushed dress and hat, put on a clean collar, tied 
her ribbon in the latest bow, and finally arranged 
her hair as she had not worn it for three years. 
After that she faced herself once more. 

“This revolution has got to last!” she assured 
her reflection in the glass. Then, the dinner-bell 
ringing, she went briskly down to the cabbage- 
scented dining-room—they had cabbage twice a 
week, and she loathed it. 

The tired little seamstress in the seat next her 
glanced up, and her worn face brightened. 

“TI didn’t think I could eat a mouthful,” she 
said, “but somehow you look so bright and fresh 
that it rests me. You don’t mind my telling you, 
do you?” 
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TO PASS THE TIME. 


$e: day Ellen Dow and Aunt Martha, on a city 
shopping jaunt, acquired innumerable bulky 
packages and two string bags full of smaller 
bundles. By afternoon they were completely ex- 
hausted, and there was still a list of things yet 
unpurchased. 

“T can’t walk another step!” exclaimed Aunt 
Martha at last. “I must find some place to rest 
and sit still a full hour.” 

“We can go to some waiting-room,” suggested 
Ellen. 

“No, that’s a waste of time; we sha’n’t be seeing 
anything while we’re doing that,” responded Aunt 
Martha. 

Suddenly her eye fell on a sign across the street: 

CONCERT AT THREE O'CLOCK ! 

“Now that’s the very thing!” she burst out. 
“We can go to that concert, and rest while we’re 
there, and then finish our errands. What do you 
say, Ellen?” 

“That will be nice,” Ellen responded, “unless 
it is too expensive.” 

“Oh, it’s likely we can get some sort of seats for 
fifty or seventy-five cents. I don’t mind where I 
sit.” 


“Anything will do for me,” rejoined Ellen. “I’m | 


never fussy.” 

“How much are the seats?” Aunt Martha asked 
the doorkeeper, a little tremulously. 

“It is a free concert to advertise the Pollard 
piano,” replied the man. “Step right in.” 

“Well, if this isn’t luck!” gasped Aunt Martha. 
“And there is scarcely a person in the hall, either; 
so we have our pick of seats.” 

“They always say music is better far off,” sug- 
gested Ellen, motioning to some seats near the 
back of the hall. 

Aunt Martha agreed as she dropped into a chair, 
and disposed the bags and parcels. 

“I don’t know,” Ellen said, after an interval, 
“but we’ve made a mistake; we can’t see much 
here. Don’t you think we’d better go farther 
front?” 

“Maybe we had.” 

They gathered up their packages, moved down 
the aisle, and took possession of two end seats. 
The audience began to assemble. 

“Let’s move to the middle of this row,” whis- 
pered Aunt Martha. “No one can crawl past all 
these bundles.” 

Accordingly they moved to the center of the 
row, and were quiet a few seconds, when Ellen 
murmured: 

“It makes me dreadful nervous to be packed in 
among these seats so I can’t get out. What if 
there should be a fire?” 


“That’s a fact,” assented Aunt Martha. “We’d | 


living up to such a father!” 














better go and sit in those seats by the wall—they’re | 
right on an aisle.” 
Again they gathered the bundles and struggled 
| past the long row of people to the two seats near 
the wall. 
There was a pause, and then Aunt Martha said, 


softly: 

“Ellen, I don’t think I can stand sitting here! 
There’s a hot radiator right by my side.” 

They rose once more to search for other seats, 
but the hall had filled, and there were no empty 
seats left. Even those they had just vacated were 
instantly taken. 

“I wish we had stayed where we were at first!’ 
said Aunt Martha, petulantly. “We might as well 
be shopping as standing up all through this con- 
cert.” 
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WHAT’S IN A TITLE? 


fh Puritan needed a vent for the energy re- 
pressed by his rigidly ordered existence. 
Shorn of ornament in dress and decoration, he 
evidently worked off a portion of his sense of the 
ornate in some of the titles of the religious works 
of the time. Many of them are sensational and 
alliterative enough to satisfy the yellowest re- 
porter of to-day. The contents of the volumes 
thus labeled must be of lurid and strenuous nature, 
or else it might be said of them, as the dramatist 
wrote of the cognomen of humankind: 

The name is but a shadow, which we find 

Too often larger than the man behind. 

“The Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or 
the Seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely 
Prophet David; whereunto are added William 
Humin’s Handful of Honeysuckles, and Divers 
Godly and Pithy Ditties, Now newly augmented,” 
is impressive, but a little cumbersome for ordinary 
conversation and advertising. 





Another, ye | long, is: 
“— pearing Hook, well-tempered for the stub- | 
born Ears of the coming Crop of Biscuit baked in | 
the Oven of Charity. Carefully Conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, | 
and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” | 
After these, titles such as the following sound | 
tame and hardly worthy of notice: | 
“The Spiritual Mustard Pot to make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion’; ““The Shop of the Spiri- 
tual Apothecary”; “Matches Lighted at Divine 
Fire,” and “Sixpenny-worth of Divine Spirit.” 

In a much milder and secular sort of a way the 
modern newspaper partakes of the spirit of its 
Puritan exemplar in the headings of the paragraph 
columns: 

“Quirks and 5 4 ”: “Nibbles for the 
Million”; “The Junk-Shop”; ‘Crumbs for all 
kinds of Chickens”; “Paragraphical Pudding” ; 
“Spice Islands Passed in the Sea of Reading.” 
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“SAVAGE CAMP.” 


n describing the old-time Broadsmen of Norfolk 
Broads, England, the author of “The Norfolk 
Broads” says that these hardy fenmen were great 
supporters of an old Norfolk pastime called 
“camping,” which required muscle and endurance 
of pain beyond common limits, and apparently 
was the precursor of football. 

The game somewhat resembled Rugby football, 
but was far rougher. There were no rules against 
what would now be considered as foul play. Push- 
ing, tripping, striking and kicking of players were 

yermitted, and the game often ended in a free 
ght, in which the spectators joined. 

Jillage was matched against village, and county 
against county; and so long as there was an equal 
number of players on each side there was no limit 
to the number who took part in a game. Con- 
temporary writers maintained that it was a noble 
and manly sport, and remarked upon the ‘ani- 
mated scene” presented by twenty or thirty 
youths, stripped to the skin, rushing ‘‘full ding” 
at each other, amid the shouting of half the popu- 
lation of the ss villages. 

When a large football was used the game was 
called “kicking camp”; if the players wore shoes 
it was known as “savage camp.” It must have 
been a game of “savage camp” that was contested 
on Diss Common between teams representing 
Norfolk and Suffolk. There were three hundred 
players on each side, and when the Norfolk ‘men 
came on to the field they tauntingly asked the 
Suffolk men if they had brought their coffins with 
them! The Suffolk men, however, were victorious. 
Nine deaths resulted from this “‘game” within a 
fortnight, and “camping” fell into disrepute. 
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SHE WENT TO CHURCH. 


rt great Wellington was always precise about 
religious observances. One Saturday evening 
a lady, one of his guests at Strathfieldsaye, Well- 
ington’s country-seat, apologized for not forming 
one of the party to church the following morning. 


She was a Roman Catholic, and there was not a 
Catholic church within a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles. 

“That,” said his grace, “need be no difficulty. 
My carriage and horses are at your disposal. 
Breakfast shall be ready a little before daybreak, 
and the thing can easily be done.” 

The second Duke of Wellington, in telling the 
story to the author of “Society in the Country 
House,” adds, “And she had to go. 

“Imagine,” he exclaimed, “the impossibility of 
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THE ONLY WAY. 


gentle sense of humor was not incompatible 
with the dignified gravity of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. 


When the Civil War was just beginning, says the 
Outlook, the commander of a volunteer military 
company reported to General Lee, in great agita- 
tion, that it would require some time for the old 
flintlock shooting-irons of his company to be 
changed and fitted for percussion-caps. 

The general appeared to be pondering the 
matter. 

“The only way I can see,” he said, “to get out 
of your dilemma is to telegraph to Mr. Lincoln to 
have the war put off for three weeks.” 
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THE TRAPPER’S DEDUCTION. 


he professor had complained that the world in 

general still looks on science in a slighting 
way, and that reminded one of his companions, 
the Washington Star says, of a story of a Western 
trapper. 

The trapper, noticing a place where roots had 
been dug up, examined the spot carefully. Then, 
as he rose and brushed the earth from his knees, 
he said, with calm conviction: 

“This was done either by a wild hog or by a 
botanist.” 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. [Adv. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 


STAMP: 100 <> different, poncgacia, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Peru,Japan, 
Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, etey& Mitan’ | Oc 
1 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. 

A sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high ideals are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell. oor | parents have written strong commend- 
atory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 

Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advantages in Music, Art and Home Economics. 

Lasell is well worth investigating. 

For catalogue and information address, 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MEAT OR CEREALS 


A QUESTION OF INTEREST TO ALL CAREFUL 
PERSONS. 














Arguments on food are interesting. Many per- 
sons adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground that 
they do not like to feel that life has been taken to 
feed them, nor do they fancy the thought of eating 
dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption of 
partly cooked, starchy oats and wheat or white 
bread, pastry, etc., produces serious bowel 
troubles, because the bowel digestive organs, 
(where starch is digested), are overtaxed and the 
food ferments, producing gas, and microbes gen- 
erate in the decayed food, frequently bringing on 
peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the human 
body. Its best form is shown in the food “Grape- 
Nuts,” where the starch is changed into a form of 
sugar during the process of its manufacture. In 
this way, the required food is presented to the 
system in a pre-digested form and is immediately 
made into blood and tissue, without taxing the 
digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is obtained ; 
the person using Grape-Nuts gains quickly in 
physical and mental strength. Why in mental? 
Because the food contains delicate particles of 
Phosphate of Potash obtained from the grains, 
and this unites with the albumen of all food and 
the combination is what nature uses to rebuild 
worn out cells in the brain. This is a scientific 
fact that can be easily proven by ten days’ use of 
Grape-Nuts. “There’s a Reason.” Read, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 




















Not Too Lively 
But Just Right 





Liveliness Accurately Gauged 


Compressed air instead of rubber for liveliness. 

'e measure it, and every ball exactly equals the 

liveliness of best old-style balls when old-style 
balls are new. 

Pressure against inside wall of ball, from the 
center out, even and equal in all directions, keeps 
ball sound and round. 

You can’t bat it out of shape—it can’t get soft or 
punky—plays like a new ball—at big league speed 
—all the time. 

Nater-proofed just under cover—practically 
indestructible except the cover. 
We put on new covers for 40c. 

Original cost Pneumatic League Balls,$1 neu- 
matic Junior,only atrifle smaller, 75c. Made as good 
as new for 40c. as often as returned for new cover. 


vw PNEUMATIC bit 
NEW BALL 
in regulation size and weight— Pneumatic League 9 
in., 5 ounces—Pneumatic Junior 8% in., 44 ounces. 


**How To Select A Good Baseball’’ 


is a book that tells all about all kinds of baseballs. 
Why the best old-style ball must soon get soft and 
punky and py slow. 

What the Pneumatic means to good snappy Base- 
ball—keeps you up to new ball, big league speed 
allthetime. And, without the everlasting expense 
of constantly buying new balls. 





Sold by all good Sporting xis Dealers, or 
if you are not readily su od, we will fill 
your order by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for the book at once—full of good 
reading for any lover of the National Game. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 











Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
CES 


x in each town to ride and exhibit sample 















1 model. Write for Special Offer. 


1907 Models 940 to $ 


_, we EF Puncture Proof tires. 

905 & 8 

all of best makes $7 to $12 

SOE Second; fand 74 

es an od- 

mels, good as new $3 to $8 

‘ reat Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 

de, eit, pay the freight and allow 

TEN AYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. 

half usual prices. Do not buy till 

you get our catalogs. Write at once. 

MEAD CYCLE CO.,, Dept. 7-51, Chicago 
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baby, too, if you will let it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


5 
Ki 
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Mellin’s Food raised this baby. Mellin’s Food will raise your 


No method of modifying milk for babies has ever been devised 


that approaches nearer mother’s milk than the use of Mellin’s Food. 


We will be glad to send you a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and full directions FREE if you will write us. 
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he stepping-stones led out, 
An ancient line well worn in years of yore, 

And winding onward from the old yard door, 
Each stone with grass about, 

Like a gray isle in silent seas of green, 

Passed the quaint summer-house, the chosen scene 
Of rest from romp and rout, 

And old, slow-fiowing tales uncankered yet by 

doubt. 


Then came the swinging gate, 
Opening on meadows dim, horizon wide 
To our young eyes, where on the further side 
Did hills more wondrous wait 
Than e’er kissed heaven in Arcady. Alack! 
The path turned there, and now no other track 
In these gray days and late 
Finds the lost lands of old the sky-line of our fate. 


A big hackberry spread 

High o’er the path, still to one loyal mind 

And memory keen, lone monarch of his kind ; 
And then, with creeping dread 

To childish hearts, the cavern in the hill, 

Lair of we knew not what, gaped on us still, 
As oft with hurrying tread 

And fearful backward look along the path we sped, 


To tumble round the turn, 
And lo! the spring. Then while Aunt Lucy, bent 
Above her wash-tubs, scolding welcome lent, 
Slim Chloe left her churn, 
And smiling wide, to young lips round the pool 
The brown gourd tilted dripping, pure, and cool— 
Such draft not Hebe’s urn 
Could yield, nor Dian’s thirst so innocently burn. 


But far, and far apart 
We've journeyed since. Some walk the streets of 
gold, . 
And some, still further from the paths of old, 
Plod on with patient heart ; 
All things they see in one vast circle bound, 
And life, mayhap, shall some time circle round, 
Somewhere some new dawn dart 
New day, new life, and they down some new 
spring-path start. 
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IN THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


he electric cars bearing the 
fh legend ‘‘S. & S. Home’’ 

run along streets liberally 
supplied with bill-boards which 
proclaim that young men be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five are wanted for the United States 
navy and army. ‘Those seeking recruits for the 
navy predominate, because a large portion of 
the recruits for the navy comes from inland. 
They are inviting four-sheet posters, with a 
spruce-looking young sailor in the foreground 
and a battle-ship lying in the offing, overarched 
with the legend, ‘‘An opportunity to see the 
world.’’ 

To look on this picture, then on the picture 
of the wreckage made by war, at the end of the 
car-line, seems hardly to constitute an attractive 
invitation ; yet perhaps the comfort of the home 
provided by the government for its disabled vet- 
erans adds its own suggestion of attractiveness 
to a military life. 

Within the gates are ample grounds and 
commodious buildings. Old soldiers bask on 
benches in the sunshine, or fish in a little lake 
with an apparent satisfaction which seems to 
be no whit lessened by the lack of fish; or they 
limp or shuffle along the walks, or do light 
work about the grounds. 

Each man has his own story. Here are two 
thousand separate tragedies of the long aftermath 
of war. 

One old soldier, who saluted with military 
grace, the visitor stopped; and his cheerful 
story, with its human interest, stands out from 
among the dozen or twenty others of the day’s 
casual acquaintanceships. 

**How long have you been here?’’ seemed 
the natural question for the opening of conver- 
sation ; and as the questioner had thought might 
be the case, it afforded a point of departure for 
a narrative. 

“‘T am ashamed to tell you,’’ answered the 
veteran, selecting his words with precision, but 
speaking with a strong German accent. ‘‘I 
haf been here fourteen years. 

**I did not t’ink ven first I came dat I should 
be blessed mit so much sorrow as to lif so long. 
And maybe if nature hat not joint de great 
pusiness interests opposed to mine, I coult haf 
been out part of de time. % 

‘It is hard for one man in small pusiness 
and not strong to compete mit great fortunes 
and nature, too. 

**T made candles; and de oil and de var and 
my diseases and all put me out of pusiness. 
And I haf much pain, and it is hard for me to 
valk about, and dere is no pusiness for me. 
For who shall buy candles any more from me? 
And how shall I go into de oil pusiness? So I 
get a little more poor, and a little more veak, 
and a little more ache and pain, and I gif it up, 














and t’ink, ‘It is not for long’; and here I stay 
and haf aches and pains for fourteen years! 

“It is too long! I did not t’ink it vill be so 
long! But I try to make de pest of it, and do 
vat little goot I can. 

‘*Religion? Yes, I t?ink so. But sometimes 
not. In de olt country ve vas all raised Lu- 
theran. And ven I come to dis country, my 
religion vas first I vas getting into my vork, 
and den it vas var. And var is hart on religion. 
And den I read, and I find how many religions 
are in dis country, and more in de vorld, and 
I say, I haf not capital to invest in all, and I 
do not like to risk vat little I haf in any von! 
So I say, ‘My religion is moral principle—dat 
is my religion.’ 

‘*And it sound vell. And I hear many men 
say it! And I notice de saloons outside de 
gate thrive de more as men say dat is all de 
religion dey haf. And I t’ink de religion which 
haf only moral principle some vay does not 
make men so moral as de religions dat haf 
more. And I vonder vat is de religion dat 
begins somevere else, but makes moral principle. 

‘*Vell, I stop reading ven spring comes, and 
I come out and entertain de birds. Oh, yes, 
it is so! You hear me vhistle? Dat.is de 
robin. Now hear de lark! [I interest de birds ; 
dey t’ink I am von of dem, and dey vonder 
vy I do not fly! And de more I lif among 
de birds, and de more I look up at de trees and 
de sky, I say, ‘Ah, God is goot!’ And it does 
me goot dat I do not get ven I say, ‘My reli- 
gion is moral principle.’ And I find de moral 
principle comes easier. 

‘Den I remember de olt church in de olt 
country, and vat my modder taught me, and I 
say, ‘Yes, moral principle is goot, but dis is 
better.’ And ven I suffer I find strength, and 
I say, ‘Fourteen years is long, too long; I von- 
der vy I am blessed mit so much suffering? 
But God is goot; and if it is best, I vill stay 
fourteen years more.’ ’’ ; 
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“BAY 0’ FUNDY DAYS.” 


he newspapers lately reported the finding of 
T arare pearl in the South Seas. The pioneer 

of the Papeite pearl-fisheries, the “Pearl 
King of Tahiti,” who is about to retire from the 
business out of which he has amassed a large 
fortune in the last twenty years, on one of his last 
visits to Paris brought a magnificent pearl valued 
at five thousand dollars. A dealer in gems made 
an offer of fifty thousand dollars for a mate to it. 
The “pearl king” has just returned from Tahiti, 
bringing with him, it is said, the desired jewel. 
This is pearl-fishing on a large scale. Much more 
modest, yet no less interesting, was the amateur 
fishery carried on by Mr. Louis Becke when he 
was a boy, and recorded in his ‘‘Notes From My 
Sea Log.” 


When we were boys in Australia we had holi- 
days which we called “Bay o’ Fundy Days.” The 
lighthouse-keeper was a native of Nova Scotia 
and he used to tell us of the wonderful tides 0: 


undy. 

Whenever our tides were particularly low, and 
a reef two miles away showed high and dry, we 
boys had a “Bay o’ Fundy Day,” and explored the 
coast. We used to go out on the reef to gather 
certain shells, in which we found pearls. An old 
curio-dealer would give us from five to ten shillings 
each for the larger ones, and for the seed-pear 
he paid a pound or two an ounce. This gave usa 
sum sufficient for pocket-money, but one day we 
learned how to increase our small fortune. 

Ah Yam, a Chinaman, lived with a fellow fisher- 
man in a hut near our place. One day he broke 
his leg, and our mother was very good to him 
through a long and tedious recovery. His grat- 
itude was unbounded. 

One Sunday afternoon Ah Yam‘ appeared and 
asked to speak to our mother and father in private. 
They were closeted for some time, and then mother 
called us in. She said: 

“Boys, you will be sorry to know that Ah and 
his mate are going back to China, and you will see 
them nomore. Ah has brought me a very beau- 
tiful present.” ? 

“No, missee, no,” interrupted Ah, “not well 
beautiful. Just show you I like you welly much 
and I welly solly to say *,, 

Mother showed us her hand, in which lay nine 
realy valuable pearls, the size of a pea. 

“These are from the same kind of shells which 
og have gathered,” she continued, “and Ah Yam 
s os to tell you a secret which will be of great 
vaJue to you boys. You will be able to make a nice 
sum of ye on ‘Bay o’ Fundy ats. “a 

Ah then told us where to look for the best shells, 
and that we should pick out those which were the 
most aged and deformed and covered with coral 

owth. He said that he and Gee Foy had received 
wo hundred and seventy pounds for pearls in the 

three years he had lived near us. 

After that Bay o’ Fundy Days were always 
profitable. We ran great risks in diving under 
he reefs and prying off the great shells with blunt 

chisels. We usually came to the surface with cut 
and bleeding hands and heads, but we took little 
heed of such minor matters. 
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THE SURPRISE WAS “ON FATHER.” 


ihe Kafirs of Africa tell their children many 

| nursery tales which they call “surprise 

stories.” In one called “The man who hid 

his honey,” which is quoted by Mr. Dudley Kidd 

in a volume on the ways of Kafir children, the sur- 
prise seems to have been on the father. 


Long, long ag, runs the tale, a man had a wife 
and three children, and they ran out of food. 
When they got hungry the man went out to hunt, 
and found some honey. He filled a pot with it, 
got a reed and hollowed it out. Then when no 
one was — he hid the pot in the ground under 
_ ashes, and inserted the reed through into the 
honey. 

When the sun was setting that afternoon he 
ealled the children about him to sing, and while 
they sang he sucked honey through the reed. 
Again and again he did this, and the children said, 
“Father sucks ashes through a reed every day.” 

But one day, when the father had gone huntin 
again, the youngest child said, “Let me sue 
ashes and be a man like father,” so he applied his 
lips to the reed. 

To his delight, honey came up, and he sucked 
till his cheeks were full, and then the other chil- 
dren tried it. They dug up the pot and emptied 
it, and when they had buried it again they put the 





end of the reed in the ashes. At evening their 
father came home. - 
While the children ame that evening he put his 
lips to the reed, but made a wry face. Again he 
—— and again he made a face as he tasted the 
ashes. 
“What are you doing, papa?” asked the young- 
est. ‘Why do you make such a face?” 
“Who has been raking these ashes?” demanded 
the father. ; 
“The children have been playing there,” said 
his wife. The man raked away the ashes and dug 
up the honey-pot. It was quite empty. _ : 
“Why, there is the ee exclaimed his 
wife. “Why did you hide it there?” 
But Mr. Kafir had nothing to say, and the sur- 


prise story was ended. 


Te DRIFT OF SMOKE 


x 
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By Blanche 


nder the hillside that echoes back 
The clang of the rail with its rumbling freight, 

In a cottage close to the iron track 

There are two bright eyes that watch and wait, 
Watch and wait for the flying train, 

The engine’s throb and the loud bell’s stroke, 
Baby eyes by the window-pane 

That look for the eddying drift of smoke. 


Keen of vision and stanch of nerve 
The engineer at the throttle stands, 
Speeding by perilous bridge and curve 
With life or death in his steady hands, 
But he thinks mid the rush of the flying train, 
The engine’s throb and the loud bell’s stroke, 
Of the baby eyes by the window-pane 
That look for the eddying drift of smoke. 


Through the lonely vigil of day and night, 
Wary, watchful of danger near, 
The face of a child is on his sight, 
The voice of a child is in his ear. 
Speed safe and sure, O flying train, 
Throb of engine and loud bell’s stroke, 
To the baby eyes by the window-pane 
That look for the eddying drift of smoke! 
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A LIFELONG PUZZLE. 


randfather “Baldy” McCollum was fuller of 

bear stories than any other man in the 
Carolinas, but a Northern visitor who en- 
deavored to “pump” the old mountaineer found 
that his best bear story was not about bears, after 
all, but about hogs, and even this, in the long run, 
was not its most puzzling feature. Appleton’s 
Magazine tells the tale in “Baldy’s” own language : 


Kennedy, he came from up North, and he was 
all for raising taters. Said there wasn’t any land 
on yurth to beat this for taters. And so it might 
be, too, so it might be ; but across the spur he had 
2 a S hame was—who was all 

or hogs. 

This Gorman’s hogs, they calculated from the 
start that they’d lard up on Kennedy’s taters, and 
nothin’ Kennedy could do would Poe them over 
in their own bottom. He could’a’ .it into Gorman 
about it, but no man wants to be unneighborly 
that-a-way; and, what’s more, Gorman was a 

werful great, big, nasty-tempered fellow. So 

<ennedy, he tried this, and he tried that, but 
nothing woulddo. And then one day, when he’d 
chucked out an old bit of b’ar pelt that he’d been 
using for a hearth-rug, he noticed that when them 
hogs stumbled on it they ran like blue snakes. 

hat there, it give Kennedy an idea. It wa’n’t 

b’ar-shooting time, but he takes down his old 
“Harper’s Ferry” and hits the trail for the back 
notches, and there he gets a varmint—not a ver 
big one, but one just sizable for his purpose. An¢ 
next day, when Gorman’s hogs come down, he 
catches one in his corn-crib and brings out that 
fresh b’ar’s hide and sews the hog up in it, and 
lets him go again. 

Well, now, hogs they like their own kind nigh 
as much as sheep does. So this feller, as soon as 
he gets the use of the eyeholes, he starts to join 
his brothers and sisters. But with one uplifted, 
ene aeeeees holler, they let him know he 
wasn’t going to join them—not in this world, any- 


how. 
| he was able to watch them for near 
an hour. They’d run a mile or two, and then, all 
turning round to face that b’ar, they’d lay down 
and just glare and pant. 

And that b’ar he couldn’t do anything to show 
his friendly feelings but lay and pant, too. Then, 
and all about the same time, they’d stagger onto 
the hoof again, and run to a gasp, and Le J down 
and glare at each other thirty or forty rod apart, 
some more. 

They had headed straightway from Gorman’s, 
and in that direction they kep’ agoing. If they 
ever come to a final stop, no ever heerd of it. 

And, as Gorman said every two or three days 
till he died, he could bear the loss of them there 
hogs, but what he did feel was just a-shortening 
his life was trying to puzzle out what under the 
dome had got away with them. 
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A BOY’S FIRST BATTLE. 


he first battle is a thrilling event to every 

soldier; but when one goes to it in the dark- 

ness of night, in a heavy forest, and with so 

notable a band of rangers as Mosby’s men, and 

when one is but sixteen years old, it must come 
very near the sublime—or the ridiculous. 


I shall never forget that grim and stealthy march, 
says John H. Alexander in his account of such 
an event. Creeping ae Se the deepest 
hollows and the darkest shades; never a sound 
save the smothered tread of the men, or the scream 
of a bird scared from its roost, or the rustling 
through the bushes of some_beast roused from its 
lair; moving away in one direction and then in 
another to avoid the vedettes which the colonel 
had located, we kept on, slowly but surely ap- 
proaching our prey. 

The silent and monotonous movement had be- 
guiled me into a halfireaming state, when sud- 
denly I was aroused by the ~—— of a horse, 
and saw a dark mass — up in the center of 
a small clearing. It was a Yankee picket post. 
Just then one of the men trod on a stick, and as it 
cracked beneath his foot a voice cried out, “Who 
comes there?” and almost simultaneously the 
sentinel fired his gun. 

“Charge ’em, men!” cried Colonel Mosby, and 
there were shots and yells and running men and 
ym horses and the odor of much brimstone— 
and that’s pretty much all I know about the fight. 

Out of a 
head or m 
tion that 


zy uncertainty whether I was on my 
heels there comes to me the recollec- 
started in with the others, that I struck 
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my head against a tree and knocked my hat off, 
that I stopped absurdly to pick it up, and that 
when I had found it and started on again, a tew 
scattering shots were winding up the affair. And 
then I realized what a record [I had made. It 
would never do to say that I had passed through 
my first fight without firing a shot, so directing 
my _ to where I a the enemy ought to 
be, I fired the last shot of the occasion. 

he surprise had been so complete that there 
was no opportunity for resistance. Our men were 
in among the prostrate forms before the Yankees 
were fairly awake, and assisted some of them to 
unroll from their blankets. None of them escaped 
except the sentinel, who must have dashed away 
the instant his gun went off. 

We suppo: there had been no casualties on 
our side until Welt Hatcher reported that he had 
come through the fight all right, “because there 
wasn’t any,” but while he was standing on the 
bank, after everything was all over, “some green- 
horn behind him had let off a gun and shot him in 
the heel.” 

On that subject I kept very still. , 
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HOSPITALITY’S OPEN DOOR. 


ihe exercise of the gracious virtue of hospi- 
tality is peculiar to no one class. or people. 
All the world over the latch-string is out, and 
the portal of the hovel opens as wide as that of 
the palace. Mr. N. H. Bishop, in his “Voyage of the 
Paper Canoe,” gives two instances of Southern 
welcome which go far to prove that cordiality is 
a matter neither of color nor of social standing. 


One stormy evening Mr. Bishop moored his boat 
on the bank of a South Carolina river and went in 
search of a night’s lodging. He had not gone far 
when he saw a native feeding a number of hogs, 
and to him he put his question. The man was 
ragged, shiftless-looking, and of the species known 
ort white trash.” On hearing of Mr. Bishop’s 
his reply was immediate. 

“Stranger, my _cabin’s close at hand. Come 
home with me. It’s a bad night for a man to lay 
out in. Come with me.” 

He led the way to a log cabin plastered with 
mud and moss. here, over a supper of hog and 
hominy, the man, his wife and the traveller talked 
of the war. 

“We never could find out what all the fuss was 
about,” said the host, “but when the law made 
every man who owned fifteen slaves exempt, my 
bl riz right up, and I says, ‘This ’ere hing’s 
getting to be a rich man’s quarrel and a poor 
man’s fight.’ After that my poor boy was dragged 
off, and he was killed.” 

There was only one room in the cabin, and Mr. 
Bishop slept in a bed made up on the floor. In 
the morning he was puzzled how to remunerate 
the Southerner. At last he said, as delicately as 
he could: 

“Mr. Edge, you have treated me with great 
kindness, and your wife has been put to some in- 
convenience. You will really oblige me if you will 
accept a little money, though it cannot pay for 
your hospitality.” MEGS , 

The man ran his hand through his thick hair; 
then he said, slowly but decidedly, as if he 
peeeates the whole generous heart of the 
South: 

“Stranger, I have known a white man to be 
mean enough to take a stranger’s money for lodg- 
ing and victuals, but I’m not that man!’ 

vater in the voyage Mr. Bishop put up for the 
—_ in the cabin of a Georgia “darky.” Every 
attention was paid to the guest’s comfort, and in 
the morning he offered some money to his negro 
noes. The man refused it with dignity and de- 
cision. 

“You may gib my wife whateber you please for 
her cooking,” he said, “but nuffing for food and 
lodging. I’s no nigger if 1 is a cull’d man!” 
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A COOLIE’S SORROWS. 


he wife of a Russian officer, held as a prisoner 
T at Matsuyama, tells in her journal some- 

thing of the real life of the jinrikisha men 
of Japan. She had been at the hospital to visit 
ther husband, and coming out in a driving rain, 
found her coolie waiting patiently. 


His worn rubber coat showed one thin, rain- 
soaked, blue cotton garment beneath it; and the 
bare knees caught the lantern-light as they swung 
back and forth with the regularity of pendulums. 
Still chirruping like a cheerful bird, and laughing, 
as if the rain-drops he wiped from the edge of the 
hood were precious things, lucky jewels he was 
gathering, he helped me out at my door. 

I looked at him as the shoji slid open and sent 
the full lamplight on the ugly little scrap of a 
man. He was old, since all the young jinrikisha 
coolies have gone to the war; yet he was cheerful 
and happy, contented with the hardest lot that I 
ean think of for a human beirg. 

“You have no trouble, I can see that,” I said to 
him. “A full pipe and a rice bowl, and the dark, 
wet, cold night is the same as sunny noonday to 
you.’ 


“Okasama, my only son went to the war. He 
died at Two-Hundred-and-Three-Metre Hill. I 
am old and my wife is feeble, and this kuruma 
feeds us all, all, my son’s wife and his three chil- 


dren. 

“Although the little box, cremation ashes and 
relics, came three weeks ago, | have not yet had 
the priests say the prayers at my house, and his 
friends go with us to the temple. 

“T have known much sorrow, truly, Okasama.” 
The old ee bowed with the grace of a 
noble, proudly. lt was a reproof that covered 
me with shame. 

The next Sunday there was a funeral, the local 
band was in attendance, and the priests held 
service over the little wooden box that came from 
Port Arthur. The old man marched in stiff silk 
hakama, leading a sedate, splendidly striding boy 
of eight as chief mourner and guardian of the 
tablets. A concourse of friends trailed away 
through the town toa temple near Dogo, and the 
funeral party from the castle barracks sounded 
the bugles and rendered the final honors there. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

2. I. Pea, pod—pea-pod. I. 
Cart, ridge—cartridge. 

3. He-n, boa-r, sea-l, tea-l, sol-e, 
car-p. 

4. Shell. 

5. 1. “Every cloud has a sil- 
ver lining.” U. “Envy shoots at 
others and wounds herself.” 11f- 
an if vessels give the greatest 
sound.” Iv. “Our fears are al- 
ways more numerous than our 
dangers.” 

6. Rose, bud—rosebud. 

7. Hare, cat, zebu, ape, frog, camel, hound, bear, 
bison, horse, beaver, otter, cow, sloth, tapir, 
ermine, fox, ibex, mouse, mink. 

8. 1. Fowl, flow, wolf. 11. Keats, takes, skate. 

9. Inculeate, indelicate, in- 
vocate, lubricate, explicate, 
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10. FEAST 


domesticate, vacate, masti- EARTH 
eate, reciprocate, silicate, ARBOR 
altereate, medicate, authen- STONE 
ticate, radicate, rusticate. THREW 
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Allegro con spirito. Action of drooping. 
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Drops the crystal shower, Falls the cooling rain, Look how ev-’ry flow-er 














Action of Fopriating' the flowers. 









































A MERRY 


A ushing band of little waves 
Went gaily out to sea, 
For Mother Ocean called to them, 
“ Come, children, come with me!” 


And started on a run; 


And sparkled in the sun. 


™ 





By RACHEL GEDDES SMITH. 
For six long hours they rippled on, 


RACE. 


And never stopped to rest. 


They gently rocked the many ships 


On Mother Ocean’s breast. 


They all put on their snow-white caps When all at once they started back, 


And hurrying more and more, 


They tossed and tumbled in the race They threw their caps of snowy foam 


Upon the sandy shore. 


_ — 





By JosHUA 


ittle Shem Snail and his tiny sister, Sadie 

Snail, in the big weed garden were resting 

under the last lone lettuce. They had 

just finished breakfast, forty snips apiece—quite 
a feast! 

Said Shem, ‘‘The sun is hot, but we are not, 
while safe beneath this lettuce.’’ 

“*Let us always stay right here, my dear, 
where it is so shady,’’ said Sadie. 

Just then the sun grew hotter, and the last 
lone lettuce wilted and tilted. Little Sadie 
Snail at once grew very pale, and the tiny store 
3 of courage in her heart began to fail. 

Sighed Sadie, ‘‘O Shem, such a shame! At 
dinner there’ll be nothing to eat but wilts— 
tilted wilts !’’ 

Now Shem, for himself alone, did not mind, 
but to his little sickly sister Sadie he wanted 
to be Kind; so he replied, *‘I’ll go forth into 
this weedy world, and see what I can find. 
I’m often called ‘Slow-Coach’ or ‘ Slow- 
Poke.’ My name is a reproach, my gait is 
made a joke; but there’s something inside my 
little shell, a kind of voice, that sings, ‘Shuffle 
on, Shem !’ 











- E> 


THE LITTLE 


SNAILS. 


F. CROWELL. 


Dear sister, keep your courage up, and don’t 
| repine, and for company repeat the names in 
our long ancestral line. I’1] find a new unwilted 
home, and well-provided table, and I’ll be back 
to you, my dear, as soon as I am able. 


“I may have hundreds of miles to go, 
I know I’m slow, and I’ve only one toe. 
If I but start with heart aright, 
And keep true on, thro’ dark or light, 
And never turn to left or right, 
But dig along with all my might— 
Why, everything will come out right.” 





It was a very tiresome trip, a jolting, jouncing, 
| joggling journey. Snail miles are very long to 
| Snails, and even before Shem had shuffled a 

score his one little, poor little foot grew sore. 
Then what? Did he stop? Not to go on 
any more? Not he! No! No! He softly 
whispered to himself, ‘‘Shuffle on, Shem!’’ 
/and pushed on bravely as before, but rather 
| slower. 

All the long, long day Shem shuffled on his 
| way, and never stopped to rest or play. At 
first the hot sand burned his foot; Shem could 








and take time to find a proper living-place. | 
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! \} dew, it made the pebbles slippery, | 
\ too. Shem would not stop for that. 
A All the day, all the evening, all 


the night long, as he journeyed, his | 
little courage - voice inside him sang 
the song, ‘‘Shuffle on, Shem, shuffle on!’’ 

Meanwhile tiny, timid, lonesome sister Sadie 
Snail, sitting sadly under the ‘‘last lone tilted 
and wilted lettuce,’’ was repeating to herself 
her ancestors for company : 

**My mother’s name was Sarah Snail, 
My father’s name was Saul. 
My mother’s mother was Sophiah, 
My mother’s father Paul. 
My other grandpa was Josiah, 
He married Grandmama Kesiah. 
Of great-grandparents I had eight; 
Their appellations I will state : 
Sallie Snail, Snyder Snail, 
Slim Snip Snail, Snug Slug Snail, 
Soslo Snail, Moreso Snail, 
Nogo Snail —” 

Here Sadie nodded, then folded up her eyes, 
put up her foot, tented her tentacles, and went | 
to sleep. And while she was sleeping, peace- | 
fully sleeping, little Shem was creeping—oh, | 
so slowly creeping !—all through the night. 

Tip! tip! tip! A-tap! tap! tap! 

Some one was knocking on Sadie’s back, 
which was also the roof of her house. ‘‘Wake | 
up! Wake up!’’ cried a voice. 

Sadie pushed one eye out, and looked about. | 
Daylight bright, and Shem back again! | 
**l’ve found a new home in a garden,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘where everything’s green, and nothing 
is dried; where the pungent parsley grows: 
where the crimson radish glows; where the 
sweetest clover blows; where the lettuce stands 
in rows; where the softest breeze that blows 
fluffs the coolest brook that flows! Whoever 
| that garden goes, makes an end to all his | 

| woes,’ 
| “Tet us start at onece,’’ said Sadie. And so 
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they began their journey. As they crawled 
along, Shem sang his courage-song, and—a 
wonderful thing happened. 

All the little snails, that felt a need or lack, 
soon as they heard his song their goods began 
to pack, and each one starting off, with house 
upon his back, began to follow closely in Shem’s 
and Sadie’s track. 

Before they reached the beautiful garden little 
frail Snail Sadie became very, very tired; but 
Shem did all he could to assist his sister, and 
when at last they did arrive, then was little 
sad, sickly Sadie made a very glad snail lady. 
She was so proud of Shem! ‘'O Shem,’’ she 
said, ‘‘we came a thousand snail miles—I 
counted them !’’ 

‘*How did you do it?’’ said Shem. 

‘*1 kept tally with my tentacles! And, 
Shem, ’tis true—we all have shuffled a thousand 
miles—but you, brave brother—three thousand !’’ 

And then the great procession of little snails 
formed in a ring and sang the courage-song. 

This all happened long ago, but all the little 
snails I know—although their gait is very slow, 


jand each one has a single toe—sing Shem’s 


song as on they go: 


“If I but start with heart aright, 
And keep true on, thro’ dark or light, 
And never turn to left or right, 
But dig along with all my might— 
Why, everything will come out right!” 


A TEACHER in a small school had been 
giving some talks on the protective coloring of 
animals, and she felt sure that her questions 
would be answered correctly. ‘*‘Why do we 
find that so many worms have a green color?’’ 
she asked, 

Willie, the youngest, was called upon. 
‘**?Cause they aren’t ripe yet,’’ he said, 
‘*When they’re ripe they’re butterflies.’” 
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THE VOUTH’S COMP ANTON is om illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.76 a year, in advanc e. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass. + a8 second-class 
matter. | 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are okten given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all sdcivonal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscriber: 


New a eeennied may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changec 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


PE RR Y MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 





GRAY HAIR. 


Ithough usually regarded as a 
sign of age, gray hair, or Ca- 
nities, as it is called in the lan- 
guage of medicine, is not always 
so. It may appear very early in 
life, even in the teens. In that 
ease it usually affects young 
women rather than young men. 

A peculiarity about the gray 
hair of the young is that it is 
almost always entirely white, and becomes so 
suddenly. All the hairs are equally affected, and 
one seldom sees the mixed color, or iron gray, so 
common in those of middle or advanced age. 

Sometimes in the young, even in children, there | 
is one gray lock like an island in the sea of nor- 
mally colored hair about it. This is usually a 
family peculiarity, occurring in one generation | 
after the other. 

The cause of the hair turning gray is something 
that puzzles the doctors. The color of the hair is 
due to the deposit of pigment in the interior of 
each hair, and grayness follows the loss of this 
pigment. That is self-evident, but the puzzle is 
what causes the pigment to disappear. Some 
have believed that it is due to the drying of the 
hair, which causes a shrinkage of its fibers, and so 
allows the entrance of air-bubbles, the refraction | 
of light from which then gives the white appear- 
ance. 

The proof which is adduced in support of this 
belief is, that if a gray hair is put into the receiver 
of an air-pump and the air is then exhausted, the 
color of the hair may return more or less com- | 
pletely. | 

Metchnikoff, the famous bacteriologist, says | 
the cause of grayness is the penetration into | 
the hair of wandering cells, resembling the white 
blood-corpuscles. These cells, assisted by other 
cells the aggregation of which makes the hair, 
seize upon the granules of pigment and destroy | 
them. 

Nearly every one has read of instances of the 
sudden bleaching of the hair—even in a single 
night—under the influence of fear, grief, or some 
other intense mental emotion. That such cases 
have occurred is undoubted, but the explanation 
by either of the theories above mentioned is diffi- | 
cult. | 
There is no cure for gray hair so far as is | 
known. The use of curling-irons is said to retard 
its formation; perhaps, if Metchnikoff is right, by 
destroying the activity of the cells which consume 
the pigment. 
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A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


hat a battle is worth fighting to the very end, 

no matter how discouraging the situation or 
how apparently implacable the foe, is shown in 
Mr. J. W. Steele’s “Sketches” of the army frontier. 
If courage and strength had given out only a few 
moments sooner, the hero of the story would never 
have told the tale. 

A certain young soldier was one of a Western 
scouting party which was exploring the head- 
waters of the Gila. A snow-storm had caused the 
company to lose their way, and they rode, day | 
after day, silent in the dread of coming cold and 
starvation. 

As long as the snow melted in the sun they 
could control their thirst, and hares supplied them 
with food. One night, while the party was camp- 
ing, a soldier, walking by himself, thought he saw 
apath. Following it along for a little way, he sat 
down in the shelter of a boulder. Suddenly he 
heard a great rushing noise as of a furious wind. | 
An avalanche swept down the mountainside, 
sending a great white bulk into the valley. The 
soldier crept near the shelter of the rock, while 
the roar deafened him, and the foaming white sea 
of snow settled over him. 

The camp was not touched. In the morning, 
when the members of the party woke, they missed 
their comrade, and saw what had happened. Look- 
ing at the great heap of snow, they said, “He is 
dead,” and went on their way. 

The soldier, however, was not dead. He was | 
hemmed in between the rock on one side and a 
white wall of snow on the other, while over him | 
the avalanche lay like a pall. The rock was hol- | 
lowed out in a way which gave him protection, 
and beneath him was a bed of dry pine-needles. 
A dim blue light filtered through the covering | 
and showed the crystal outlines of the hopeless | 
house. 

He called, but the sound came back to his own | 

ears. He did not lack air. He could touch the | 
rock and the earth, and they seemed friendly. He 





| tious young man, David Simpson, who, as soon as 


| of a century or more, came upon him. 


| train one night and arrived at his destination the 
| next morning. 


| dogethe ar, ‘so let me beg your acceptance of two 


| ‘labeled’ every body. 
| chances.” 


was not cold, for the snow lay like piles of | 
blankets, and the earth radiated steam. 

The soldier began todig. His fingers soon grew 
stiff and numb, but he kept on, hour after hour, 
until the opaline mass grew dim, and he knew the 
early night had come. Then he crawled backward 
through the tunnel he had made, and slept by the 
rock. 

When he woke he knew by his watch that five 
hours had gone. He was frightened that so long 
a time had passed and that no one had come to 
save him. He crept through the narrow tunnel 
and began digging again, lying prone and pressing 
the snow beneath him. Hours passed. Blood 
from his fingers stained the snow and his hands 
almost refused their office. Dark began to come 
again. His hands were terribly swollen, but he 
worked for life. His throat was sore and raw, 
and he ate snow to quench his burning thirst. His 
weariness was unutterable, yet he toiled on. 

At last it seemed as if he could see that the dim 
light was growing brighter. This spurred his 
exhausted energy. 

A hunter, living in the wild valley, returning to 
his hut, saw a curious cavity in the snow, and ex- 
plored it. To his amazement, there lay a blue- 
clad figure, face downward, arms outstretched. 
Under his rough but kindly care the soldier re- 
covered. A few moments more and life would 
have fled. 
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THEY HAD LOST TRACK OF HIM. 


n a town of a few thousand inhabitants in the 
interior of Pennsylvania there resided an ambi- 
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he was well out of his teens, removed to New 
York City and went into business. He was suc- 
cessful, and when he became a middle-aged man, 
went into politics. In this also he succeeded, and 
at last rose to distinguished official position in the 
city. Then a longing to revisit the old home of 
his boyhood, which he had not seen for a quarter 


It would be pleasant, he thought, to witness the | 
look of surprise and gratification on the faces of 
his former townsmen when he made his appear- 
ance among them again, unspoiled by fame and 
prosperity. Without communicating his inten- 
tions to any one, he went aboard a west-bound 


The first man he saw as he stepped out on the 
platform of the railway-station was one of his old 
playmates, with whom he had grown up. He 
walked up to him and grasped him by the hand. 

“Charley Bennett, how are you!” he said. 

“I’m pretty well, thank you,” answered the 
other, “but you’ve got a little the advantage of 


me.” 
“T’m Dave Simpson.” 
“Why, hello, Dave! Where have you been all 


this time?” 

“In New York, of course.” 

“Well, ’m mi rhty glad to see you, Dave. What 
are you doing for a living now? Clerking in a 
drug-store, as you used to? 

Mr. Simpson spent several days in his old home 
town, and enjoyed his visit, but he did not do any 
| more posing. 
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EXPERT ADVICE. 


ot long ago a popular monthly magazine pub- | 
lished an article from the pen of a retired 
burglar, who dwelt convincingly on the protection 
afforded by a small dog and the general futility of 
new-fangied locks. It is interesting to learn from 
“Edinburgh under Sir Walter Scott’ that in bur- 
glars’ lore there is literally “nothing new under the | 
sun.” 
One_of Scott’s early appearances in court was 
when he defended a notorious housebreaker, who, 
however, in s ite of counsel’s strenuous efforts, 
was found guilt 
The man, knowin 
sinee the evidence 0: 





that he could not escape, 
his guilt was clear, yet felt 
grateful, in his way, to the young lawyer ‘who had 
stood by him manfully and seen fair play. He | 
requested the advocate to visit him in his cell, and 
Scott complied. 

“IT am very sorry, sir, that I have no fee to offer 

ou,” the poor outcast said, when they were alone 


bits of advice which may be useful, perhaps, when 
you come to have a house of your own. 1am done 
with practice, you see, and here is my legacy: 
“Never keep a large ange ote A out-of-doors. 

We can always silence them iy: y—indeed, it is 
= easier than whistling; but tie a little, tight, 
yelping terrier within 

“Secondly, put no trust in nice, clever, gimerack 
locks. The only thing that bothers us is a huge 
old heavy one, no matter how s _—— the construe- 
tion; and the *ruder and rustier the key, so much 
the better for the housekeeper.” 
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DRIVEN TO IT. 


n acquaintance once asked a popular cartoonist 

for one of the great daily papers why he was 

in the habit of labeling the well-known persons 

whom he pictured in his cartoons. “Why don’t 

you take it for granted that everybody knows 

them?” he said. “Leave something to the intelli- 
gence of the persons who read the paper.” 

“T once thought as you do,” answered the 
artist. “Some years ago Lhad a series of political 
eartoons in the oe. I ae Ser wee prett 
good, but one day a man with whom I was well 
acquainted asked me why I had been ps my 
own picture in the paper so often of late. 


“*Putting my own picture in?’ I said. ‘When 
have I done that? 
“*You’ve been doing it every day.’ And he 


opened a copy of the paper he had in his hand and 
pointed tomy og are portrait in my latest cartoon. 
“*That wasn’t Intended for me,’ I said. ‘That 
is supposed to be Senator Blank.’ 
“Since that time,” added the cartoonist, “I have 
I don’t take any more 
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IT DID NOT FIT HIM. 


he Hartwells were entertaining a distant rela- | 

tive, a man of ponderous physical attainments, 

who weighed nearly three hundred pounds. On 

the morning after his arrival he came down to 

breakfast rather late, and looking as if he had not 
had a good night’s rest. 

“You are not Sootins, well this morning, are you, 
i 


Mr. Barnes?” asked his host, with some anxiety. 
“Oh, it’s nothing serious,’ 


> said the guest. 


| have caught a little cold, that is all.” 
whispered Bobby, the youngest member 


“Papa, 
of the family, loudly enough to be heard by the 
| aeeee “how can a man as big as he is have a little 
| cole ad 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings. (Adv. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelzy. Epsraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonat ole. —_ and room 
near the Institute at moder Ky rates. nd for cat- 
alogue of information. BRA SLEY POLY TECHN VIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, [1 aise Horological. | 


sand Hay-Fever. The Hayes 

[method of treatment is suc- 

ssful because Individual, 

Personal, Skilful, Ex erienced, Reference anywhere. 
Write for Book 37. AYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOYS DON'T DROWN 


your tools incheap oil. A few drops of ‘‘3-in-One”’ 
make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to G6. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 Broadway, | 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to | 
furnish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. Est. 35 Years. 
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Will stop 
(or man) without permanent in- | 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 


= hout danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

nargee te by pulling the tri gger. Loads from 

any . No cartridges required. Over six shots 

in one eae All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
u bber- Abe Holsters 5 cents extra. 

Parker, Stearns & Co. 8 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


eee LOWEST PRICES IN U. S. Sy 
THE WORLESTES NRSVED 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Write for free booklet tellin 
how Varicose Veins are Relieved, 
Self-Measurement Directions, etc. 

Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co., 
Manufrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


LOWEST PRICES IN U. S. ee 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrate eas, Coffees, Bakin Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co.,| 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR SUMMER OUTFIT. 
Great One-Fifth Reduction Sale. 


Wrtabe our Summer 
fabrics last, we will 

e to your measure 
ony Sui Skirt, Jacket 
or Rain Coat illustrated 
in our Summer Cata- 


Styles 
less than our regu- 
lar prices. 


If you_ have ever 
ordered from us you 
undoubtedly appre- 
= what 

srqondinery 
this is; if you_have 
not atalogue 
will couvines you. 


It shows the season’s 
most exclusive designs 
in the finest fabrics. It 

laces at your command 

he services of our ex- 
pert men-tailors and 
cutters. It enables you 
to have your garments 
made to 

come you without the 
trouble and inconve- 
nience of shopping and 
of numerous “ trying- 
ons. 


We guarantee to 
fit you perfectly and 
to give you entire ¢ 
satisfaction or re- 
fund your money. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes : 





$ 6.00 SUITS. - «+. now $ 4.80 
$10.00 “ . ° - “ $ 8.00 
$15.00 “ e . ° “ $12.00 
$20.00 ~ ° ° ° “ $16.00 
$ 3.50 SKIRTS . — “ $ 2.80 
| $ 6. vi * . ° “ $ 4.80 
| $ 9.00 ” rm ° ° “ 3 tao 
$12.00 - ° . ° “ $ 9.60 

Write to-day for Summer Catalogue and 
Samples, sent free on request to any part of the 


United States. State Colors You Prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 






















219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
MARINE ENGINE 
2 ACTUAL Bare 
With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and rell- 
able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, 
load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Reversible, 
easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- 
oline, Distillate, moog sated or — 
under 5-Year @ 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
H.P. engine 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 
FREE Sold 
Belle Isle Motor Co., pept. 20, Detr vit, Mich. 
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The exactions of a perfect toilet call for a powder of delicacy and 







larly delicate powder, havin: 
once. ot non-refillable 
LOX.” 


purity. MENNEN’S is of widest known and tested worth for every 
use, from indoor evening toilet to outdoor protection from HEAT 
andSUNBURN. Itis wonderful in relief of all skinirritations follow- 
ing summer sports. Gentlemen find it splendid after SHAVING. 
MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER is a particu- 
the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


x prevents substitutions. The “ 
It makes sure that you get what you call for — MENNEN’S. 


25c. at all dealers or by mail. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., Newark, N.. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. No. 1542. 
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A MUTINY. 


BY MARY BARRETT HOWARD. 


instantly aware of something wrong in 

the domestic atmosphere, for no pretty 
wife threw herself into his arms with a breath- 
less recital of the day’s doings ; no riotous Boston 
terrier leaped upon him with ecstatic yelps of 
welcome. 

**Hello, there !’’ he shouted. 
—where are you?” 

A door was flung open and his wife appeared 
on the threshold, her cheeks flushed and a dab 
of flour on the tip of her spirited nose. 

‘**T must attend to these dumplings, Bobby,’’ 
she said, impatiently. ‘‘With such a family as 
ours on my hands, I can’t always be at the door 
to meet you.”’ 

She vanished like the figure in a Dutch clock, 
leaving Carew gazing after her in blank amaze- 
ment. It was true that Swedish Helma, their 
one maid, could not be trusted to prepare even 
the plainest of American dishes except under 
strict supervision. But hitherto her shortcomings 
had been a source of amusement rather than 
otherwise to her gay young mistress, and never 
in all his six months of married life had Carew 
been defrauded of that welcome at the door by 
any exigency of household cares. 

As he stood deliberating on this uncomfortable 
phenomenon, the door again swung open, and 
Squibs, the Boston terrier, strolled into the 
room, vouchsafing only a languid wag of the 
tail to Carew’s greeting. 

He bent to examine the little animal with 
some concern, muttering: 

‘*What ails this family to-night, I should like 
to know!’’ 

Then straightening himself, he said in a tone 
of relief: 

**T’ll wager that luncheon Nan gave to-day is 
at the bottom of it! She’s probably tired to 
death. As for Squibs, he has undoubtedly 
been fed on lobster Newburg and confectionery 
until he’s fit to burst. I’ll run up and dress 
for dinner, and if anything has gone wrong I’ll 
soon hear of it. Nan couldn’t keep it to herself 
to save her blessed little soul.’’ 

Carew was justified in thinking this, for when, 
descending to the library, he found her sitting 
dejectedly before a pleasant wood fire, she in- 
stantly shot out: 

“T’ll never give another luncheon—never ! 
never !’” 

‘‘Oh, come now, Nan, brace up!”’ her hus- 
band remonstrated. ‘‘If the soup was too thick 
or the sauces too thin, nobody but you knew 
the difference.’’ 

“It wasn’t the soup or the sauces,’’ returned 
Mrs. Bobby, with dignity. ‘‘It was grand- 
mother. ’’ 

‘‘Grandmother?’’ echoed Carew, anxiously. 
**She’s not ill, is she, Nancy ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said his wife, petulantly, ‘‘and I 
don’t suppose, Bobby, that you’ll understand 
or sympathize with me one bit. But, as you 
know, Elizabeth Amory has been in Europe 
ever since she was bridesmaid at our wedding, 
and I did want her to be impressed with her 
first sight of our new home. 

‘*The house,’’ she continued, ‘‘is quite all 
that I could wish; the table, with our beautiful 
wedding china, cut glass and silver, was a 
dream, and Helma finally consented to wear 
the cap and apron I provided for her, so that 
she was the picture of an ideal waitress—but— ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ urged Carew, ‘‘out with it, Nancy.’’ 

**T had asked the girls to wear pink or white 
frocks, and they did look so dear and pretty! 
But grandmother in her plain black spoiled 
the whole effect—she was a regular blot on my 
color scheme. And then she is so deaf that 
the girls politely shrieked themselves hoarse 
trying to include her in the conversation.’’ 

Then as Carew seemed about to speak, she 
hurried on: 

“Oh, yes, I know that she is my grand- 
mother, not yours, and that it was good in you 
to offer her a home with us because you thought 
she was not happy at Uncle Tom’s. But it 
does take so much of my time to wait on her, 
and I think it was foolish to encourage her 
to fancy that she was lonely when she had a 
dozen servants at her beck and call, and a 
splendid suite of rooms all to herself.’’ 

“You know very well, Nan,” Carew pro- 
tested, ‘‘that the dear old woman was actually 
pining for a little of the love and cherishing 
which her son was too busy and her fashionable 
daughter-in-law incapable of giving her. I 
never before suspected that you were not glad 
to have her with us.’’ 

“‘D’ve come to see that it was a mistake,’ 
said Nancy, sullenly. ‘‘Every other member 
of our family is young. You and I, Helma 
and Squibs—all of us. Grandmother seems so 
—so incongruous, somehow. ’? 

_““That doesn’t sound like my tender-hearted 
sirl,’’ said Carew, slowly. ‘‘But I know you 
are tired to-night, dearest, and perhaps things 
will look different to you to-morrow.’’ 


A° Carew let himself into the house he was 


**Nan—Squibs 








There was no reply, and Carew whistled to 
Squibs, who was comfortably snoring on a 
cushion by the fire. 

**Come, Squibs,’’ he said, ‘‘go fetch grand- 
mother down to dinner.’’ 
| Usually the terrier’s response to this com- 
; mand was instant. Squibs would rush up the 
| stairs like a small cyclone to the room where 
Madam Houghton sat peacefully reading or 
knitting, and placing his paws on her lap, he 
would bark loudly until she rose in obedience 
to the peremptory summons. Then he would 
take a bit of her gown in his teeth and escort 
her to the table in triumph. 

To-night, however, he slowly, reluctantly 
sauntered out of the room, looking back as if 
half-tempted to rebel outright. 

*‘Squibs gets just as tired as I do of this 
constant waiting on grandmother,’’ observed 
Nancy, sulkily. ‘‘I couldn’t induce him to 
call her to luncheon to-day.’’ 

**So Squibs is in it, too, is he?’ mused 
Carew. ‘‘Well, I’m not surprised he sniffed 
mutiny in the air.’’ 

At that moment Squibs, half-way up the 
stairs, stopped short and barked a few faint 











“TLL NEVER GIVE ANOTHER LUNCHEON — 
NEVER! NEVERI" 


barks which could not by any chance penetrate 
the dulled ears of the patient old woman who 
sat, a prisoner of her infirmities, in a pleasant 
room above. Then he turned and reéntered 
the library with an air of having performed his 
whole duty. As Carew glanced from the terrier 
to his wife, the expression of sulky revolt on 
.the two faces was so absurdly similar that he 
had some difficulty in repressing a smile. But 
he only said, gravely: 

**Sit up there, sir, and listen to me! You 
are just two years old, little dog, and the world 
seems to you at present a very jolly place. But 
let me tell you, Squibs, that unless you happen 
to get in the path of a motor-car, or the life is 
shaken out of you by one of the big dogs on 
whose magnanimity you are constantly im- 
posing, to you, in common with all flesh, will 
inevitably come ‘the evil days.’ That keen 
scent of yours will fail, those bright eyes grow 
dim, and those ears, now alert to the slightest 
sound, will grow so dull as to isolate you from 
your kind for perhaps many years before death 
comes to release you from your ‘house decayed.’ 
Then how will it be with you, little dog, if 
you feel no gentle hand smoothing your rough- 
ened hair, no kindly voice seeking to penetrate 
the solitude and loneliness which threaten to 
engulf you?’’ 

The young councilor at law, already some- 
what noted for his power of swaying unsympa- 
thetic and obstinate jurors, now paused and 
confidently awaited the capitulation of the two 
rebels. But Nancy merely remarked, without 
emotion, that the dumplings must surely be 
done by this time, and left the room, with 
Squibs close at her heels. Carew, shrugging 
his shoulders resignedly, went himself to lead 
Madam Houghton to the dining-room with the 
gentle courtesy that was a characteristic of the 
big, manly fellow. 

Dinner, with the mistress of the house and 
Squibs both so unlike their usual merry selves, 
was a dreary affair, and Carew, exhausted by 
his efforts to conceal the fact from Madam 
Houghton, was glad when it was over, and he 
could establish her comfortably in her own 








special corner by the fireplace in the library. 
The rebel forces remained behind—Nancy to 
protect her china from Helma’s iconoclastic 
hands, and Squibs because he deemed it the 
part of prudence to remain with his ally. 

After a long silence, which Carew had em- 
ployed in reflecting gloomily on the unpleasant- 
ness likely to result from this unexpected 
disintegration of a once united household, Madam 
Houghton said, tremulously : 

**I’m afraid, Robert, that there is something 
seriously wrong with Nancy.’’ 

Carew started. Then he asked in the quiet, 
level voice which had such a curious power of 
reaching her dulled ears: 

**Why do you think that, grandmother ?’’ 

**She has been so unlike herself all day,’’ 
replied Madam Houghton, ‘‘that I feel very 
apprehensive —’’ 

“Perhaps she got overtired,’’ Carew suggested. 
**She was so anxious to have the luncheon go 
off well.’’ 

**I may be foolish about the child,’’ Madam 
Houghton acknowledged, with a pathetic smile, 
‘*for you know, Robert, that I love her with 
a double affection, first for her own sake, and 
then for that of her dead mother. But I’ve 
never seen her like this before. 

**Everything at the luncheon to-day was per- 
fection, Robert,’”’ she continued, proudly. ‘‘I 
myself at her age was deemed a good cook, but 
I never equaled Nancy in my best days. You 
can’t think what a charming sight the table 
was, with its lights and flowers and the pretty 
girls gathered about it. And they were so good 
| to me, Robert—they really seemed to enjoy 
| talking with a deaf, prosy old woman.’’ 

She paused for a moment, but 
Carew had an uncomfortable lump 
in his throat which prevented his 
replying just then, and Madam 
Houghton went on happily: 

‘Now I shall have the memory 
of another lovely day to talk over 
with John when I see him again, 
and, indeed, every day since I have 
been with you and Nancy has been 
a red-letter one for me. Thomas 
and Martha meant to be kind, but it 
was all so different there. They en- 
tertained a great deal, but I could 
see that when they had guests they 
preferred I should keep to my own 
rooms, and even an old woman like 
me enjoys a bit of society occasion- 
ally. But you children have made 
me quite forget that I ‘lag superfluous 
on the stage,’ and when I see you 
and Nancy and Squibs together, it 
takes me right back to my first years 
of married life. John and I had a 
dear dog, too, and some day I’m 
going to tell old Ponto all about 
Squibs, for I can’t believe that our 
faithful little friend isn’t in heaven, 
too, close by John’s side, watching 
for me to come — 

‘*But, Robert,’”? she broke off to 
say, anxiously, ‘‘I’m afraid there is 
something wrong with Squibs, too— 
he acts so unlike himself. You 
don’t suppose that he and Nancy 
are both coming down with your 
| dreadful modern disease ‘la grippe,’ do you? 
I hear that there is an epidemic of it in 
town.”’ 

Carew bent and laid his big, warm hand 
over the small, cold ones, whence the blood had 
retreated to quicken the gentle heart and keep 
it beating for yet a little longer. 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ he replied, reassuringly, 
adding, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘Nan and 
Squibs are true blue, grandmother, and if they 
do kick over the traces occasionally, we’ll make 
allowances for them, won’t we, dear lady? 
They’re young yet, you know,’’ he concluded, 
indulgently. 

But even as he spoke there was a swish of 
feminine skirts, a rush of canine feet over the 
bare, polished floor, as girl and dog flung 
themselves tempestuously upon the old woman. 
Nancy’s arms were round the withered neck 
and Nancy’s fresh young lips were kissing a 
tint of rose into the faded cheek, as she sobbed 
indignantly : 

‘*We’re not going to ‘kick over the traces,’ 
Bobby Carew, and we don’t want ‘allowances’ 
made for us, do we, Squibs?’’ 

And Squibs, his paws on grandmother’s lap, 
his stubby tail vibrating at an incredible rate, 
barked a vigorous dissent. 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


Aomupaee writes of a robin that returned 
for three years to a nest which would have 
discouraged most birds in a week. The nest 
was built in the gear-wheel of a large crane, 
used for loading and unloading cars. Whenever 
the derrick-car was in use, the men removed 
the nest. 


The mother bird sat on a tree near by. After 
work the men returned the nest to its place, 
and the bird hopped upon it while the men 
were still near. 

The laborers often made extra haste in un- 
loading a car, in order that the eggs might not 
get cooled; and while the broods were still 
young the men used the crane as little as possi- 

le. It is evident that the heroes of this story 
| are not the robin and her young. 











WANTED Young menand young women 
e to work in an insane asylum 
Address P. O. Box 1178, Worcester, Mass. 


Wherever the United States mail 
goes we can help Teachers get 
Private Pupils or Students find 


Competent Private Instructors. 


PROGRESS CLUB, 823 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Penolia (9 
Sandwiches 
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Made from delicious, 
fresh crackers. with 
Penolia (refined pea- 
nut butter) between. 
10c, per Package. 

Grocers. 
Penoliaand boiled rice, 
Penolia potato balla, 
Penolia ayer cake, 
etc., are combinations that please every one. 
One-pound Jars, 25 cents, All Grocers. 

Broker, “Penolia Recipes,” sent FREE, 
Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 


























FROM THE FAMOUS 


Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 


post-paid, can't be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
a it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in ia $4 and 
light tan, price, post-paid, 
Miiehates quonanad or imap Ea 
refunded. Send size wanted ¢ =—_ 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Kemit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 

















— 
gum. Handifold 
J \ Toilet 
Paper. 


Not made from 

waste paper or 

any waste, but 

from fresh, new, 
clean paper stock. 
Absolutely sani- 
tary and guaran- 
teed full count. Neat 

dust-proof carton serves 
one sheet at a time. No 
waste, no litter. Ask your dealer for Handifold. 
Send us his address and we'll send you sample 
package free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., — 


Mills at Leominster. 48 Summer Street, Boston. 





















you SHOULD take a tablespoonful of 
Olive Oilevery day. It aids the stomach, 
soothes the nerves, strengthens the muscles, 
and is a reliable regulator 
of the human system. 
Particularly is this true of 


NEWPORT 
OLIVE OIL 


because in it is retained all 
the rich, invigorating prop- 
erties of selected ripe 
olives, one reason why it is 
pleasing tothe taste. Then 
our special process of cur- 
ing insures a clearness, 
purity and a 
makes Newport Olive Oil 
superior to any other oil on 
the market. Avery bottle 
shows complete chemical an- 
alysisand has our guarantee. 
We want YOU to know just how 
itis. Write us to-day, givin 
name of your dealer, and 
us send you a three-ounce bottle 
absolutely free. 
THE LATHROP COMPANY, 
Importers and Distributors, 


Hartford, Conn. 





















“Nothing worth while is accomplished 
without self-denial.” 


COMFORT 
IN OLD AGE 


is one of the fruits of thrift and self- 
denial. To save money is to have 
it when you need it. 

$5 in the bank is better than twice 
that amount in your pocket, with the 
temptation to spend it ever present. 

Why not open a savings account 
with us by mail to-day? This is 
the bank that pays savings accounts 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write for our Banking by Mail Booklet 

"4%," mentioning The Youth’s Companion. 

SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 

Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. 

49 333339393939933933939 0292329099099 
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SEND AT ONCE 


for a Booklet of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. With this descriptive 
matter we will also enclose other literature 
showing how we are able to sell a High- 
Grade, Warranted Sewing Machine at 
exceedingly attractive prices. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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BACK AT 
THE OLD HOME. 

Old New England, with its quiet, peaceful 

scenery, its hospitality, its kindliness and 

honesty, its picturesque old “ places,” has nothing 

to please the boys on a hot day equal to 
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| — with a bowl of fresh new milk, because they are dainty, 
| delicious and nourishing—“ just the nicest cracker ever 
made.” ‘That's why not only the boys, but everybody en- 
joys them. Father, mother, sister and big brother, all like 
LITTLE BROTHERS LUNCH BISCUIT 


All dealers, in bulk, or in 5, 10 and 25-cent moisture-proof packages. 
Made by the NEW ENGLAND BISCUIT COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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PLE EI 


A Cordial Welcome 


is extended to all visitors during 
Old Home Week by 
the makers of 








Come to our Reception and Sample Rooms and 
examine the special and practical features of 
the MAGEE goods. 





For More Than Fifty Years the Standard for 
Cooking and Heating. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 38 Union St., Boston. 


TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM FANEUIL HALL. 
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Twenty Historical Pictures 


Reproduced from Original Paintings. 





LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, 


HESE Pictures are printed on fine coated stock, 14x18 inches, with tinted 
margins. Those numbered from 1 to 8 inclusive are from the celebrated 
paintings by Trumbull. The Picture of Lincoln, No. 9, is from a photograph 

taken at the age of fifty-five, while he was President of the United States. The 
Pictures of George and Martha Washington, Nos. 11 and 12, were reproduced from 
the celebrated paintings by Gilbert Stuart, now in the possession of the Boston Art 
Museum. The complete series is as follows: 

1, Washington; 2, Washington Resigning His Commission; 3, Surrender of 
Cornwallis; 4, Surrender of Burgoyne; 5, Death of Montgomery; 6, Signing Decla- 
ration of Independence; 7, Battle of Bunker Hill; 8, Battle of Princeton; 9, Lincoln; 
10, Lafayette; 11, Washington; 12, Martha Washington; 13, The ‘‘ Constitution ’’; 
14, Departure of the Pilgrims; 15, Landing of the Pilgrims; 16, Colonial Days; 17, 
Washington Taking Command of His Army; 18, Washington Crossing the Delaware; 
19, Death of Wolfe; 20, The Spirit of ’76. 

The real value of these famous Historical Pictures is not determined by our price. 
Some are well worth $1.00 each. The low price is made possible only by our large 
editions. 

PRICES. Any One Historical Picture sent post-paid for 15 cents, or any Two 
for 25 cents, post-paid. No lower price can be quoted except for orders of Ten or 
more. In such cases they can be obtained for 10 cents each, post-paid. A sheet 
containing miniatures of all our Historical Pictures sent post-paid for 3 cents. These 
miniatures, which are about 2% inches long, will be helpful in the selection of the 
subject desired. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Invitation. 


ISITORS are always welcome at THE COMPANION Building, 

and every opportunity is gladly given them to witness 

each stage in the process of preparing and issuing the 
paper. A guide is always in readiness to conduct them through 
the various departments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to all the details of 
business and editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


This week we are glad to give this invitation special promi- 
nence. Between July 28th and August 3d Boston will be 
crowded with its returning sons and daughters from all parts 
of the country. The committees in charge of the Old Home 
Week celebration have planned a series of entertainments 
which will fill many hours of their time. Yet we believe there 
are those who will be glad to carry home with them the re- 
membrance of an hour under the roof of THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION. 


To any and all who would like to include in their Old Home 
program a visit to the paper which for eighty years has been 
going from Boston to their own “old homes,” wherever they 
may be, we extend a cordial invitation. 























